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Fall Jobs 


The main fall job in the corn belt, of 
course, is picking corn (1), but fall plow- 
ing (4) always comes in for its share of 
attention. Recent rains have put the soil 
in excellent condition for plowing in 
many parts of the corn belt. Other jobs 
which are important because of their 
influence on next year’s crop are spread- 
ing manure (6) and broadcasting lime- 
stone (5). The fall season also gives op- 

portunity to take care of odd chores 

(3). For farmers who worked horses 
(2) during the summer heat, cool 
fall weather is a pleasant change. 


Flood Begins New Travel Series—See Page 5 
















‘HIGHEST TEST’ 


at the price of 


ordinary gasoline 


€ 
Gravity from 60.6° to 71.4° to match weather 





PHILLIPS 66 is made by the world’s largest 
producers of natural high gravity gasoline 
VALAAAAAAAAARAAANAANEE00000000000000000000O400040000000000000440000004 


You can’t tell a bargain in gasoline by the price sign on the pump. 
The real test of value is the way your engine runs. That is why 
so many experienced motorists are switching to Phillips 66 ;; . 
the greater gasoline. 

We make it extra high test and charge nothing extra: So it is a 
tonic to your motor and a pleasure to your pocketbook. Every 
gallon consistently gives you quicker pick-up, added power, silky 
smoothness, and longer mileage. 

This better performance is guaranteed by the famous Phillips 
principle of CONTROLLED VOLATILITY, which makes 
Phillips 66 match your weather at the time you buy it. Its year 
’round gravity, from 60.6° to 71.4°, is always higher test than 
others. At no increase in price. 

Don’t you owe it to yourself and your car to try this greater 
gasoline? Surely the Phillips organization could not make claims 
as strong as these if its gasoline did not perform as promised. 
Look for the Orange and Black 66 shield. PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


Also Phillips pulps 
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66 Ethyl at the 


regular price of Ethyl gasoline 
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Poultry Marker Catches 
Thief 


When Mrs. Lillie Bennett’s “no ac- 
count” son-in-law began staying at 
her place near Jefferson, Greene 
county, Iowa, last summer, Mrs. Ben- 
nett noticed that her flock of chick- 
ens began to increase in numbers. 
Now and then it would shrink to nor- 
mal in size and then increase again. 
Mrs. Bennett became convinced that 
Harry Bolle, the son-in-law, was steal- 
ing chickens and keeping them with 
her flock until he had enough for.a 
load to Des Moines. 

She waited for more definite proof 
before reporting Bolle. That proof 
came when she was picking a chick- 
en one day and found “WF 7391” tat- 
tooed in the skin under the right 
wing. Mrs. Bennett remembered that 











He stole a marked chicken. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead put out a registered poultry 
marker that made it possible for the 
owner to tattoo his private number 
under a wing of each of his chickens. 
She called Sheriff Foss Davis and 
told him what she had found. Sheriff 
Davis, like other county officials in 
our territory, had a complete list of 
all “WF” registered poultry numbers 
together with the name and address 
of the owner of each. His list showed 
that Will Schilling, who lives within 
a few miles of the Bennett farm, is 
the owner of marker “WF 7391.” 

When Bolle came home that night, 
Sheriff Davis was waiting for him. 
Confronted with the evidence, Bolle 
confessed. He implicated also his 
wife and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fet- 
ters. Bolle was sent to Fort Madison 
for five years. Mrs. Bolle, who ap- 
peared to have been led astray by 
her husband, and Mr. and Mrs. Fet- 
ters, who have small children in their 
home, were sentenced also, but were 
paroled to the sheriff. 

Since Mrs. Bennett discovered the 
“WF” registered number on the wing 
of the chicken, reported it, and so 
made the arrest and conviction pos- 
sible, she has been given a Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead $50 re- 
ward. 


If You Run a Filling 


Station 

Watch out for a call from one of 
several agents going over the country 
selling automobile polish and quick 
washing compounds. These fellows 
tell you of the merits of their polish, 
how they will give free advertising 
service, have a demonstrator call 
later on to polish cars and help sell 
the goods. They generally end up by 
taking an order for a few dozen cans 
of the stuff, accept your check, which 
of course they cash at once, and then 
leave the community. 

Reports to us indicate that the ad- 
vertising fails to come and likewise 





the demonstrator. The agent is gona 

so is the cash, and the cans of dop 
stay. Investigation of several 4 
these outfits indicates the compapj. 
are ficticious and so are the repre 
sentations. All we have to say j 
that if the agent is a bona fide op 
he will welcome investigation, 4p 
as we said before, why give yor 
check to a traveling agent witho, 
seeing if he has a right to it. 












You Skeptics Read This 


Following the _ publication of 5 
last statement regarding the Dra 
estate some of ourreaders questiong 
our proof. We got it from Hon. Ch, 
G. Dawes, United States ambassaq 
to Great Britain. 

Mr. Dawes wrote us and sent aloy 
a lot of records compiled by ¢ 
American officials which show thg 
is no Drake estate for disposal, J 
ambassador said further: 

“One of the singular effects of 
economic depression is the incre 
in the number of Americans who 
being duped by blackleg lawyers 
contributing money to prose 
their claims to imaginary estate 
England. 

“Of course, it is an old swindf 
game, but in view of the evidence 
its increased effectiveness just n 
especially in the central part of { 
United States, it is well to say ag 
that the American who without p WAI 
liminary investigation sends mon 
to a stranger to be used in establi IRF 
ing his claim to a supposed estate 
a double-distilled fool and ass,” 

Well, you contributors who wi ‘i 
to give your money away know w safi 
one government official thinks abl Beg 
the Drake estate. Of course, if 
want to accept the wild-eyed st the da 
ments of promoters, go ahead. ™cosmet 
making on the Drake estate this y A L 
Anyone desiring to see Mr. Day 


your money you're throwing ay 
letter can do so by visiting our off C 
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This is the last statement we 
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Another One Put Aw 
-10c 


In the issue of August 8 appe: 
an account of the capture and 4 
viction of Clifford Killgore and 
liam Stark, for larceny of pou 
from Paul Terry, Luton, Wood) 
county, Iowa. Mrs. George Rise 
ceived a Service Bureau thievery 
ward for her part in the capture 

Sheriff Davenport has just infor 
us that Herbert Scheele, ano 
member of the gang, also was con 
ed recently and is now serving 
with Killgore and Stark, With 
conviction of Scheele, the last VFFEE 
ber of the gang has been placed 
hind the bars. 
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nild, smooth blend. Very popular. 





Supreme 


OreE wt. 33c 


those who like “body” in coffee. 














olate Cream 


DEE wc 39C 


a 2 Iowa favorite for 30 years. 














LT-O-MEAL 


wie 23¢ 


‘at Bill Picture Whistle free with 
each package. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


YOU CAN SAVE ON 


GROCERIES ~ 
“9 When you find this 

| &mblem on Grocery : 
“| Store Windows ---- SUTEWAY 


There are 517 home-owned independent retail grocery 
stores in lowa, which display on their windows the emblem 
illustrated here. The fronts of these stores are painted a 
brilliant tangerine orange. The special grocery values offered 
in this advertisement, and other advertisements in newspapers 
and handbills each week, can be purchased at these stores. 


In Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas and other neighboring 
states there are 400 other retail grocers, also members of 
the Rite-Way System. We are associated together in order 
to reduce our cost of doing business and to give our customers 
the benefit of mass buying so that they can buy food at the 
lowest possible prices in our stores. 


Each of these Rite-Way Stores is individually owned, 
paying local taxes and employing local people. We are 
backed by six canning factories and eight wholesale grocery 
houses in lowa, which use annually more than $1,000,000 
worth of lowa farm crops and have a pay roll in excess of 
$1,000,000. When you buy groceries, remember to patron- 
ize Rite-Way System Stores. Look for the orange front 
and the diamond “R-Grocer” emblem on the windows. By 
so doing, you can SAVE MONEY and support an lowa 
institution that is spending in excess of $1,000,000 annually 
with the farmers of this state. 
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RUMFORD 
BAKING 
POWDER 


. . never imparts bitter 
taste 


SALADA TEA 


_ Strict adherence to a finer stand- 
ard of quality has won for Salada a 
prestige that could be secured in no 
other way, and built the largest busi- 
ness of its kind on the North Amer- 
ican continent. 

Into every blend of Salada Tea, there 
are mixed teas from as many as 20 differ- 
ent gardens, thus producing a blend that 
is always consistent in flavor. You will 
always find Salada of the same high qual- 
ity—depend upon it. It contains more 
essential oils and the least fibre. 


Y, LB. 
GREEN 


Y, LB. 
BLACK: 


. . adds real food value 

..is_ efficient — whole- 
some — uniform — eco- 
nomical 


12 OZ. CAN 


1113 3 
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QUAKER 
PUFFED WHEAT 


They’re new in crispness! They’re extra 
crunchy! They’re “twice-crisped” so they 
melt in your mouth! 


Serve Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
for breakfast. For a quick easy lunch. 
For a supper treat that does not tax diges- 
tion. So that children go to sleep quickly. 


Children say these crisp grains are “good 
as candy.” Mothers know they’re full of 
good substantial nourishment for the whole 
family. Serve them tomorrow! 


PUFFED 
WHEAT 


2 packages 


PUFFED 
RICE 


per package 








R Grocer 
FLOUR “i: 61c 


st $1.14 


Specially milled for us. 





Jack Sprat 


CORN x2" 25e 


Fancy Evergreen. Grown and 
packed in Iowa. 





Jack Sprat 
Tomatoes no. 2cans 9 5c 


Hand-packed. Grown and packed in Iowa. 


: E WATCH THE <> ADVERTISEMENTS EACH WEEK IN YOUR 
me | LOCAL NEWSPAPER FOR OTHER SPECIAL GROCERY VALUES 












Straight from < CI C LE 
“¢HOT STOVE LID 


i HAT’S the extreme temperature 
change an oil must undergo 


when you crank up on a shivery morn- 


ing. It jumps from Winterto Summer | 


within seven minutes, 

But cold or hot, New Polarine is on 
the job. This new oil is made by a new 
way of refining and then dewaxed. 

That it flows freely at low tempera- 
tures where some oils stick, you can 
prove for yourself. That it stands up 


under high heat, we have demonstrated. 


by this test in the laboratory. 


WINS AGAINST UNFAIR ODDS 


A special liquid was substituted for the 
water in an engine. This let us shoot 
the temperature up to 300° F., over 80° 
above where water boils away. And 
then we let that engine roar for more 
than two solid days and nights. 


The engine wasn’t harmed in the least and the New Polarine 
was still going strong after fifty hours of scorching heat. 
For you this ability of 
New Polarine to fight fric- 
tion at both the top and 
bottom of the thermom- 
eter means just this; You 
can crank up and start out 
in the morning without 


CounTLess FARMERS 
are ready to swear that 
New Polarine is the 

best buy in motor oil 
: they ever made. 









New Iso-Vis has every one of the fine quale 
ities of New Polarine and in addition is specially 
prepared so that it does not thin out from dilu- 


tion—a decided advantage. 
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This ad first appeared a year ‘ 
ago and brought you labora- mual 


ne! Is 
ery Y 
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tory proof that New Polarine 
lubricates effectively at both 
high and low temperatures. 


Since then, this desirable neatme? 
quality has been proved in ills an 
actual tractor use by literally pol san 
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SO-VIS “K” is made espe- 
cially for kerosene tractors. 



















It lubricates thoroughly not Riadle 

. ’ 

only when first put into your irope 

crankcase, but right up to the tate in 

time you drain it out, because ent ti 

2s Iso-Vis “K” resists dilution. wk me 

J UMPING from icicle temperatures to hot stove Consequently, it prevents d my) 
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know that there’s going to be no trouble with scored pistons 
and cylinders. Nor will there be any danger of damage when 
your engine hits a temperature around 200° F. and holds it hour 
after hour. And in addition you’ll have less oil consumption. 

Our new refining method gives wholly distilled oil. No 
undistilled parts of the crude are dumped in to make it heavy. 
New Polarine is a “pure bred”. It is naturally heavy. Yet this 
new oil is low in price. 
















Ask the Standard Oil Agent about the Future Order Plan that saves you money 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana 
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JOHN P. WALLACE, Publisher 


published every other Saturday, at 
1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘Copyright, 1931, by the Wallace Pub- 
yshing Company, All persons are warned 
ygainst Teproducing any part of the con- 
rents of this paper without giving credit 
tyadding: ‘‘From Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Jowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa.” 
Subscription price, postpaid, $1.00 for 
years eekly. Canadian subscrip- 





two years, _Di-w - 4 
tion, $4.90; other foreign countries, 
$2.00 for two years. 


GOOD FARMING 


. Former Editors: Henry Wallace, Feb., 
1895, to Feb., 1916; Henry C. Wal- 
: lace, Feb., 1916, to March 4, 1921. 
_, (n the Editorial Staff: Managing Ed- 
az itor, oe R. Murphy; Service Bureau 
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lowa~Homestead a ets, Sees Eye 
; Baur; Engineering Department, I. W. 


RIGHT LIVING 


CLEAR THINKING 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Editor 





Y. E. Drips; Assistant Editors, Jay 
Whitson, Guy Bush, Arthur T, Thomp- 


Dickerson. 
Entered at Des Moines, Iowa, as sec- 
ond-class matter. 
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To Borneo With Francis Flood 


From the Corn Belt Down to the South Seas and Back 


ERE I am, down in the South Pacific, 

a long way below the equator, and still 

sailing south. I am simply taking my 
mual ‘‘eure.’’ Yes, I have a disease. Pity 
«! I suffer from a chronic condition which 
ery year becomes so acute as to require a 
finite and drastic treatment. And this 
ratment is no sugar-coated cure which pink 
ills and soft-voiced nurses in comfortable, 
«ol sanitariums can achieve. Not this malady 
mine! 
It requires a course of treatment more dead- 
than a diet, more drastic than mere medi- 
ine. It forces me to leave my home each year, 
» flee my country and to wander about in 
eary deserts and in dank and deadly jun- 
es, leading as vain a search, as forlorn a 
ope, aS Ponce de Leon in his futile hunt for 
he fountain of youth. And so I have become 
tlast an annual exile from my home, a peren- 
ial pariah from my hearth, a hopeless victim 
¢a malady as incurable as it is intangible— 
he wanderlust. 


Wandered Far Afield 


The result is that, as the readers of Wal- 
es’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead already 
now, I have wandered far afield in taking my 
mual ‘‘eures.’’ My ‘‘absent treatments’’— 
le trips that I have made—have included a 
isit to Alaska and the Klondike in northern 
anada, a Summer spent in seeing as much of 
wope as I could, a visit to every 
tate in the Union, and my more 
«ent trip around the world, which 
wk me an entire year and includ- 
i my motoreyele trek across the 
Mhara desert and the continent 
{Africa with my old partner, Jim 
Nilson. And still I wasn’t cured. 
0,in the spring of 1930, I visited 
houth America and wandered deep 
ito the interior of Brazil, in the 
gles of the Amazon, crossed the 
ast pampas of Argentina over in- 
b Chile, and eventually home by 
ay of the Panama canal. 

The relief again was only tempo- 
ary, and last spring, just before 
ipril, the symptoms recurred once 
lore, as usual. My feet’ were itch- 
ug furiously. ‘‘I’ve got to get out 
m the road again,’’ I apologized 
)my wife, and began to paw thru 
tlases and maps. 





























By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


‘‘All right, I'll go along this time!’’ she 
said. Apparently this wanderlust disease is 
contagious, and my wife had caught the dan- 
gerous infection from me. 

But these annual trips are expensive. We 
didn’t see how we could afford to have both 
of us take the cure. Besides, her symptoms 
weren’t acute yet—I thought—and, much as 
I would have liked for her to go, I would have 
to look elsewhere for a partner, for some one 
who could pay his own expenses. We were 
afraid that a trip short enough so that we 
could afford it for both 








would not be long enough 
for me. 

But I could find no oth- 
er partner—until I an- 
nounced casually enough 
in the paper that I was 
planning another trip, 
probably to some such wild 
place as Borneo, and would 
rather like to find some one 
to go along with me. 

The response was terrif- 
ie! I had neglected to men- 
tion that this partner 
would have to pay his own 
expenses, and I received 
letters and telegrams and 
telephone calls. I got pho- 





























and bums, old maids, young maids, and girls. 
I received applications accompanied by recom- 
mendations and beautiful cabinet photographs 
of pretty stenographers who would go along 
to do my typing for me. 

And then along came ‘‘Rush.’’ His parents, 
twenty-one years ago, had named him Russell, 
but I shortened it to ‘‘Rush”’ the first time I 
set my eyes upon that bouncing boy. Boy? 
Well, yes, in age and in good looks—for no 
man could be so beautiful and live. If he were 
a man, he would be called handsome, and 
handsome isn’t a strong enough word for such 
a god as he. And you can’t call a huge 190- 




















pounder, six feet and one inch tall, 
‘‘beautiful’’—so he really classi- 
fies as a man after all. 

‘‘Have you got any money?’’ I 
was almost afraid to ask him, for 
surely he couldn’t have every- 
thing—and he certainly had every- 
thing else. He was a photographer, 
a writer, a tap dancer. He was a 
singer, and even a banjo player. 





Surely there is some justice. He 
couldn’t have everything. He 
couldn’t have money, too. 
He Got the Money 
‘‘No. But I can find some some- 
where,’’ he ventured, and he 


‘‘Rushed’’ about and got it, a lit- 
tle here and a little there, and in a 
few days he had—almost—enough. 
He was sure it would do. 























































































































tographs and letters 
of credentials and 
urgent pleas by the 
dozens from young 
men and old men 
and boys, college 
students, farm hands 





Flood is at the 
right in the top 
picture; with him 
is Rush, his part- 
ner on the trip. 
The map shows 
the route Flood 
followed. At the 
left is a family in 
Borneo, the land 
in which Flood 
found most of the 
thrills of the trip. 


























We started for San Francisco by 
automobile, my wife, our little Barbara Joan, 
Rush and I. We didn’t know just where we 
were going, except that Rush and I would sail 
to some place west of the Golden Gate, and my 
family would wave good-bye to our ship and 
wait in California for our return. 

Borneo was in the back of our minds, but we 
couldn’t find any ship thdt goes to that wild 
place direct. Finally, after a few days around 
the ’Frisco waterfront, we located a boat that 
would sail April 1 for New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, by way of the romantic island of Ta- 
hiti, down in the South Pacific. 

‘*We’re sailing day after tomorrow for Ta- 
hiti,’’ I announced to my wife after we had 
secured our passage,-and handed her an arm- 
ful of the glamorous advertising literature 
that describes the romance of that beautiful 
South Sea isle. ‘‘You had better come with 
us as far as Tahiti, spend a month or so there, 
and then go back to (Concluded on page 29) 
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EDITORIALS 


Hoover and HE most cheering 
news in many months 

The Bank was the Hoover state- 
Situation ment designed to stop 
the epidemic of bank 

failures. Land is to be recognized as a basis 


of credit. The federal reserve folks, who have 
never recognized assets based on land, are to 
be directed by congress to loosen up in times 
of unusual stress. Money is to be put into 
the federal land banks by the federal govern- 
ment. The larger banks are organizing a 
special $500,000,000 corporation to take over 
frozen real estate credits on a fair basis. If 
all these things fail to turn the trick, a gov- 
ernment corporation, like the War Finance 
Corporation, is to be started. 

In brief, President Hoover has finally de- 
cided to throw all the force of the administra- 
tion behind a move to thaw out frozen real 
estate credits, and thus stop bank failures. 
So far, so good! Much will undoubtedly be 
accomplished, and we are delighted to see 
President Hoover solidly behind a part of 
the monetary program which we launched six 
months ago. There is still more to be done, 
however, and we hope that Hoover and con- 
gress will prepare to take the additional steps 
looking toward restoration of the price level 
to the 1926 point, and stabilization there when 
congress meets in December. 


OST people hate to 

burn corn, but in 
some sections of the corn 
belt it may be worth 
while to do so this year. 
Seventy pounds of ear corn contain about 
as many heat units as fifty-five pounds of 
ordinary soft coal. Coal at $6 a ton, there- 
fore, is about equivalent to corn at 16 cents a 
bushel. Of course, corn will not stay down 
at such a low price very long, and people who 
can get credit to carry them will prefer to 
store corn at 16 cents a bushel rather than to 
sell it at this price. 

But there are many people who must keep 
warm, who can not borrow money to store 
their corn. To them, we would suggest sort- 
ing their corn when they husk it, so that the 
low grade corn is set aside. At husking time, 
why not throw into one end of the wagon all 
the moldy ears, the ears from down stalks and 
the ears which are badly worm-eaten, so that 
when it comes to unloading they can be used 
for fuel if it becomes necessary. 


Sorting Out 
Low-Grade 
Corn to Burn 


Raising OUTH AFRICA or- 

. dinarily exports one- 
Corn Prices third of its corn crop. 
In Africa This year, when an un- 


usually large corn crop 
was being harvested, it became apparent that 
the price would be only about 20 cents a bush- 
el. A law, known as the ‘‘ Mealie Control Act 
of 1931,’’ was therefore passed, which pro- 
vided for handling the export corn in such a 
way that prices on corn sold inside of South 
Africa would be much higher than on the corn 
sold for export. 

Every dealer and exporter in corn is li- 
eensed and compelled under the law to segre- 
gate 35 per cent of his corn for export pur- 
poses. This export corn has been selling on 
the basis of only 20 or 21 cents a bushel, and 
the theory is that the corn held back for do- 
mestic consumption will sell at a higher price. 

‘Apparently, the government has confidence 
that the plan will work, because it is standing 
behind the Land and Agricultural Bank of 
South Africa in making advances on corn at 
the rate of 48 cents a bushel. It is a little 
hard to see how the plan as outlined can dou- 
ble corn prices, and it may be that the South 


African government will have some very sad 
experiences later on. We are mentioning this 
plan because it is similar in many ways to the 
old MeNary-Haugen bill, but without its 
equalization fee. 

Of course, the corn problem in the United 
States is much different from that of South 
Africa, because we raise about fifty times as 
much, whereas we do not export any more 
than South Africa, and in some years actually 
export less. 

If South Africa, the United States, Argen- 
tina, Russia and all the other surplus food 
countries of the world insist on different plans 
for selling their cheap food at a cheap price 
to England and Europe, the result after a 
time will be to make Europe a paradise for 
cheap food and a low cost of living. Plans 
like this South African corn export control 
may be abundantly justified as emergency 
measures for several years, but somehow we 
can not look on them as sound in the long run. 


R. O. E. Baker, pop- 

ulation expert of the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, es- 
timates from census fig- 
ures that in 1920 the mothers of the towns 
and cities were bearing just about enough 
children to maintain the population, whereas 
the mothers on the farms had about 65 per 
cent surplus children to send to the cities. 
The 1930 census figures, which are now avail- 
able, indicate that the mothers in the cities 
of over 100,000 population fall about 20 per 
cent short of having enough children to keep 
up the population. In the cities and towns 
under 100,000, the mothers in 1930 were hav- 
ing just about enough children to maintain 
the population. The farm mothers still had 
a surplus in 1930, but it was not nearly so 
great as ten years previous. 

During the past ten years, the fertility of 
the city mothers has fallen off by 19 per cent, 
of the town mothers by 15 per cent, and of 
the farm mothers by 11 per cent. Knowledge 
of birth control is spreading among all classes 
of people, altho it is reaching the farmers last 
of all. It is evident that the number of chil- 
dren in farm families is now going down so 
fast that within another fifteen or twenty 
years there will be no surplus to send to the 
cities, except from the farms of such back- 
ward states as Alabama. 

The population of the United States is in- 
creasing at the rate of only a million a year, 
as compared with two million ten years ago. 
The present population of the United States 
is around 124,000,000, and indications are that 
this will increase to about 145,000,000 twenty 
or thirty years hence, and that from that time 
on the population will be stationary, or even 
declining. 

All this is of interest to farmers partly be- 
eause they have assumed the burden of edu- 
cating the surplus children to maintain city 
population, and partly because the increase 
in the demand for food depends chiefly on 
the inerease in the number of mouths to be 
fed. With food habits changing as they are, 
it is doubtful if it will ever require very many 
more meat animals in the United States than 
we have today. Lard requirements will prob- 
ably be less. Probably there will be some fur- 
ther increase in the consumption of dairy and 
vegetable products. On the whole, however, 
it may be said that in the United States today 
we are producing just about enough food to 
feed the 145,000,000 people which our popu- 
lation experts indicate as the point of eventual 
population stability. 

In brief, it can be said that the United 
States has reached early manhood, and matur- 
ity is just around the corner. Both our popu- 
lation and our agriculture are now sufficient- 


Population 
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Food Supply 


ly grown up so that we can no longer tolerate 
the foolishness of childhood. When population 
stops increasing, real estate values settle down. 
It then becomes more difficult to make large 
sums of money by accident. The hey-day of 
the grabber begins to pass. The time for ecare- 
ful planning is here now. 

There are many compensations in the period 
we are now approaching. We are coming to 
the time when it will not be necessary to use 
such a high percentage of our energy for the 
construction of roads and buildings. But we 
shall have to work out a better machinery for 
distributing both. goods and profits to our 
people. We shall have to learn how to live 
together with less friction. If some of these 
things can be worked out, then the people of 
the United States will be able to enjoy an un- 
usually high standard of living. The farmers 
have the most difficult problem of any class, 
because they have not yet worked out a type 
of agriculture which can provide a satisfac- 
tory standard of living when land values are 
not going up. 


Some Ways to 
Make Cold 
Barns Warm 


pee the first cold 
winds come sweep- 
ing over the prairies this 
fall, there are going to be 
lots of farms where the 
icy air will come into cow barns thru cracks 
you could put your foot thru, into chicken 
houses where the hens stand on one foot, and 
into hog houses where pigs fight with each 
other to see who gets the bottom place. And 
all the time, lying around unused in the fields 
and yards of those farms is some of the best 
material for making houses warm that any- 
body could ask for. 

Anybody that has corn stalks or straw on 
hand ought not to have any cold livestock this 
winter. Drive stakes down into the ground a 
couple of feet away from the barn wall that 
is letting the wind thru. Pile up bundles of 
corn stalks to make a new wall. Then see how 
the temperature in the barn goes up. Straw 
takes more work and more material to shape 
into a secondary wall for stock sheds, but it 
can be used quite satisfactorily. 

There are better ways of making tight 
houses than these makeshift devices. Many 
of our readers use them. But nobody should 
cut down his receipts this winter by letting 
his stock go cold when a little work with waste 
corn stalks and straw will tighten up flimsy 
buildings and keep cows and chickens and 
pigs comfortable. 


HEN we consider 
the mess which the 
Republicans have made 
of things during the past 
ten years, especially with 
respect to the tariff and the international sit- 
uation, we can not help but have a friendly 
feeling toward the Democrats. But when we 
of the corn belt begin to look at the Demo- 
crats hopefully, we find that they are no more 
our kind of folks than are the Republicans. 
When the Democratic National Committee 
issued its tentative 1932 platform, the first 
two of the ten planks were devoted to the 
liquor problem, as tho this were the most im- 
portant issue before the nation today. Do the 
leaders of the Democratic party honestly be- 
lieve that ‘‘econgressional amendment of the 
Volstead act to permit the sale of light wines 
and beer’’ would have much effect one way 
or the other on the depression? Or is the 
Democratic party merely angling for votes 
from the big cities? And wouldn’t the people 
even in the big cities rather talk just now 
about the bread problem than the beer prob- 
lem ? 
In 1928, the campaign was confused because 
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of the wet and dry issue, and now apparently 
the same thing is going to be done again. It 
makes a spasm of disgust run thru those of 
us who would like to see the two parties try 
to grapple with the terrible disease which is 
now threatening our civilization. 

Toward most of the rest of the Democratic 
platform we have much sympathy. The fourth 
plank ealls for ‘‘immediate revision of the 
tariff law.’’ This paper fought the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff more vigorously than any Demo- 
eratie paper we know of. But, nevertheless, 
we shudder at a Democratic revision of the 
tariff law. With the situation the way it is 
now, the Democrats should have more sense 
than to try to tamper with the tariff schedule 
by schedule. The uncertainty of a tariff re- 
vision is very damaging to business confi- 
denee. The thing to do, in our opinion, is to 
eut all schedules which are above 50 per cent 
ad valorem by 3 per cent annually. The tariff 
may be the terribly vicious thing which the 
Democrats claim, but we hope that when the 
Democrats get in power, they will avoid open- 
ing up the tariff schedule by schedule. 

The most disappointing thing about the 
proposed Democratie platform in some re- 
spects is the fifth plank, which provides for 
dismissal of the Federal Farm Board and pro- 
vision of warehouse credit to help farmers to 
market crops. Without much question, this 
plank eame either directly or indirectly from 
the commission men at the central markets. 
We are well acquainted with the fact that the 
Farm Board has made some bad mistakes, 
especially in the handling of grain thru some 
of its subsidiaries. We had nothing to do with 
the passage of the farm act, and thruout have 
vatched the Farm Board with a rather criti- 
cal eye. Just the same, we believe the Farm 
Board is entitled to a somewhat longer life, 
especially with respect to its cooperative ac- 
tivities. 

We are beginning to transfer some of the 
criticism which we have been giving to the Re- 
publieans, to the Democrats, because there is 
a chanee the Democrats will win in 1932, and 
in that event we want them to be in position 
to act sensibly when they come into power. 


Mortgage N IOWA reader 
Debt On writes: ‘‘A_ short 


time ago I heard a prom- 
Iowa Farms inent publie speaker say 
that Iowa farm land is 
mortgaged for an average of $106 an aere. I 
could not believe this statement because I 
know that a good many farms in this com- 
munity are clear of mortgage and most of the 
mortgaged farms are for smaller amounts 
than this. Do you have any statistics on the 
matter ?’’ 

Aceording to the 1930 Federal Census, 47,- 
051 Iowa farm owners working 6,880,000 acres 
of land reported a mortgage debt of $452,- 
902,815. This gives a figure of about $65.70 
an acre and compares with a corresponding 
offreial figure of about $83 an acre in 1925. 
It is impossible to get any absolutely official 
figures for both rented and owned land, 
counting in both the land which is mortgaged 
and that which is not mortgaged. The State 
College at Ames in a bulletin published on 
‘The Farm Mortgage Debt in Iowa,’’ in Oc- 
tober of 1927, made an estimate of total mort- 
gage indebtedness for Iowa in 1925 of about 
$1,600,000,000. The census figures for 1930 
would indicate that this amount has been re- 
duced to about $1,200,000,000. There are ap- 
proximately 34,000,000 acres of farm land in 
lowa, which would indicate an average mort- 
gage indebtedness per acre of a little less than 
S40. 


About half the farms of Iowa are mort- 
gaged and those which are mortgaged are 
nortgaged on the average to about one-half of 
their value. We are not saying these things in 
either an optimistic or a pessimistie way but 
merely to present the truth as nearly as it 
can be ascertained from the figures. 
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CCASIONALLY a letter comes in from a 

devoted farm wife and mother which 
makes all of us want to strive desperately to 
do something ta change the current of the 
times. One woman of unusually cultured 
background writes as follows: 


We are starting now where we did 
twenty-four years ago, and we have 
worked like dogs to make a comfortable 
home for ourselves and our children. My 
heart aches for our sons, who are nine- 
teen and twenty-one years of age, and 
who long to finish their edueation, but 
we can not finance them. I have raised 
chickens, taken in washings, had city 
summer boarders, dressed chickens to sell, 
and every other thing, including writing 
for the local paper. Some days we do 
not have the price of a postage stamp in 
eash. Crops are very poor in this see- 
tion this year, and the suffering, even on 
farms, will be acute this winter. We have 
had to go with uneut hair and broken 
windows for want of cash. It is hard to 
get together enough money to buy the lit- 
tle things to use in sewing. Some of our 
neighbors have stopped running their 
electric light plants and gone back to 
kerosene lamps. 

Of course, this woman is still getting along 
much better than the wife of an unemployed 
man in town. Her children are healthier and 
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Honest Dollar Ballots 


Ballots from our readers asking for ac- 
tion to inflate the price level to the 1926 
point, and to stabilize it there, have now 
reached the startling total of 9,621. Fol- 
lowing is the count by states. 





i iiciinesicccicicnicrnecaiiamir 8,233 
NO LPN —— 
PMI so ccvssescecccssenes 284 
OID iscinersisecensisabieds 209 
NS i coe 208 
en 302 


Each of these ballots asks for passage 
of a joint resolution by congress, direct- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Treasury Department to use their pow- 
ers to start a mild inflation aimed to re- 
lieve all classes of the one-third increase 
in the burden of taxes and interest 
brought about by the drop in the price 
level since 1926. Only eleven voted “No.” 


In the eyes of the corn belt farmer, 
The Honest Dollar is the burning issue 
of 1931. 
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happier than they would be living in tewn, 
even tho they are unable to get the education 
which they expected. Really, the consolation 
for a woman of this sort is to know that peo- 
ple everywhere over the whole world are hav- 
ing an exceedingly difficult time. These times 
seem hard on young folks, but, as a matter of 
fact, they may work out to be better for them 
than a college education. 

We took our boys out of college to send 
them to war. This is a kind of war which we 
are in right now, and we may as well tell the 
young folks about it and try to wake them up 
so that they will be willing to help us fight 
the battle. 

Cultured farm wives—and there are thou- 
sands of them on Iowa farms who compare in 
intelligence and in innate refinement with the 
best which the city produces—ean not help 
but feel terribly the tragedy of seeing their 
children forego a complete college education, 
but they must remember that it seems to be 
necessary in this kind of times for all of us 
to establish in a more intimate way our earth 
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contact. I wouldn’t be surprised, in case there 
is as much good stuff in the two boys as in 
the mother, if the day would come when they 
would feel that they had received more benefit 
out of the depression they passed thru than 
they would have received from going to eol- 
lege. We are fighting a war, and must sacri- 
fice each in his own way. Some are paying a 
terribly greater price than others, but that 
has always been the case in time of war. 


R. A. G. BLACK, professor of agrieul- 

tural economies at Ames, Towa, writes 
that he is in sympathy with our fight to raise 
the price level to that of 1926, and then sta- 
bilize it there, but he feels that many farmers 
who are supporting this move are doing so 
under a misapprehension. He says: 

Doubtless many farmers are assuming 

that a price level stabilized on the basis 
of 1926 would mean that each and every 
farm price would be on that level. ... I 
am sure that farmers generally would be 
greatly disappointed, if the price level 
were stabilized on the 1926 level. to find 
that under present conditions of supply 
and demand, their prices would be far 
below what they were in 1926, and that 
their ability to pay their obligations 
would only be improved in so far as their 
prices had been affected by changes in 
the value of money. 
First, the 
level of all prices, which is determined by 
in other words, by the 
ratio between credit and goods; second, the 
relationship between farm prices and the gen- 
eral price level. In this fight for an honest 
dollar, we have been dealing with the first 
problem. If our fight brings about an expan- 
sion of currency and credit, the benefits will 
flow not only to farmers but to small business 
men and all other people who are heavily 
in debt. 

Corn in 1926 averaged 76 cents a bushel at 
Chieago, and about 60 cents a bushel on Iowa 
farms. Hogs averaged about $12 a hundred 
at Chicago. I suppose Professor Black is right 
when he says many farmers feel that the sue- 
cessful outcome of our henest dollar move- 
ment would mean $12 for hogs at Chicago and 
60 cents a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. Ae- 
tually, if we got a 1926 dollar, it might mean 
that corn would be worth only 40 cents a bush- 
el on Iowa farms and hogs worth only $8 a 
hundred. Undoubtedly, hogs and corn would 
be higher than they now are, but just how 
high they would go would depend on just how 
successfully the farmers were adapting them- 
selves to the changing nature of supply and 
demand as it exists in the world today. It is 
conceivable that corn and hogs might have 
an even better relationship to the general 
price level than they had in 1926, and that 
restoration of the 1926 dollar might mean 80 
eents for eorn on Iowa farms and $13 for 
hogs at Chicago. 

It is important for farmers to realize that 
the honest dollar movement has nothing to do 
with the relationship between farm product 
prices and other prices. The honest dollar 
movement is concerned chiefly with manag- 
ing currency so as to lighten the debt load 
to where it was in 1926. 

The second problem of giving farm product 
prices a better relationship to other prices 
involves reducing the tariff and taking spe- 
cial privileges away from both labor and cor- 
porate industries, or, if these things ean not 
be done, it may involve giving farmers special 
privileges of their own in the way of an equal- 
ization fee, or giving them government back- 
ing to build up huge cooperatives with monop- 


olistie power. HENRY A. WALLACE. 


There are two price problems: 


monetary policy, or, 





We must judge of the moral effect of a revival 
by what follows. If the converts, after sincerely 
enjoying the revival, go their separate ways, one 
to his farm, another to his merchandise, and think 
no more about it, the permanent effects of that 
revival will not be very marked. There is sucha 
thing as giving full rein to our emotions in connec- 
tion with worship; but if the emotion does not re- 
sult in proper action, it leaves us in a worse meral 
condition than before.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE most cheering 
news in many months 


Hoover and 


The Bank was the Hoover state- 
Situation ment designed to stop 

the epidemic of bank 
failures. Land is to be recognized as a basis 


of credit. The federal reserve folks, who have 
never recognized assets based on land, are to 
be directed by congress to loosen up in times 
of unusual stress. Money is to be put into 
the federal land banks by the federal govern- 
ment. The larger banks are organizing a 
special $500,000,000 corporation to take over 
frozen real estate credits on a fair basis. If 
all these things fail to turn the trick, a gov- 
ernment corporation, like the War Finance 
Corporation, is to be started. 

In brief, President Hoover has finally de- 
cided to throw all the force of the administra- 
tion behind a move to thaw out frozen real 
estate credits, and thus stop bank failures. 
So far, so good! Much will undoubtedly be 
accomplished, and we are delighted to see 
President Hoover solidly behind a part of 
the monetary program which we launched six 
months ago. There is still more to be done, 
however, and we hope that Hoover and con- 
gress will prepare to take the additional steps 
looking toward restoration of the price level 
to the 1926 point, and stabilization there when 
congress meets in December. 


OST people hate to 

burn corn, but in 
some sections of the corn 
belt it may be worth 
while to do so this year. 
Seventy pounds of ear corn contain about 
as many heat units as fifty-five pounds of 
ordinary soft coal. Coal at $6 a ton, there- 
fore, is about equivalent to corn at 16 cents a 
bushel. Of course, corn will not stay down 
at such a low price very long, and people who 
can get credit to carry them will prefer to 
store corn at 16 cents a bushel rather than to 
sell it at this price. 

But there are many people who must keep 
warm, who can not borrow money to store 
their corn. To them, we would suggest sort- 
ing their corn when they husk it, so that the 
low grade corn is set aside. At husking time, 
why not throw into one end of the wagon all 
the moldy ears, the ears from down stalks and 
the ears which are badly worm-eaten, so that 
when it comes to unloading they can be used 
for fuel if it becomes necessary. 


Sorting Out 
Low-Grade 
Corn to Burn 


Raising OUTH AFRICA or- 

. dinarily exports one- 
Corn Prices third of its corn crop. 
In Africa This year, when an un- 


usually large corn crop 
was being harvested, it became apparent that 
the price would be only about 20 cents a bush- 
el. A law, known as the ‘‘Mealie Control Act 
of 1931,’’ was therefore passed, which pro- 
vided for handling the export corn in such a 
way that prices on corn sold inside of South 
Africa would be much higher than on the corn 
sold for export. 

Every dealer and exporter in corn is li- 
ecensed and compelled under the law to segre- 
gate 35 per cent of his corn for export pur- 
poses. This export corn has been selling on 
the basis of only 20 or 21 cents a bushel, and 
the theory is that the corn held back for do- 
mestic consumption will sell at a higher price. 

‘Apparently, the government has confidence 
that the plan will work, because it is standing 
behind the Land and Agricultural Bank of 
South Africa in making advances on corn at 
the rate of 48 cents a bushel. It is a little 


hard to see how the plan as outlined can dou- 
ble corn prices, and it may be that the South 





African government will have some very sad 
experiences later on. We are mentioning this 
plan because it is similar in many ways to the 


old MeNary-Haugen bill, but without its 
equalization fee. 

Of course, the corn problem in the United 
States is much different from that of South 
Africa, because we raise about fifty times as 
much, whereas we do not export any more 
than South Africa, and in some years actually 
export less. 

If South Africa, the United States, Argen- 
tina, Russia and all the other surplus food 
countries of the world insist on different plans 
for selling their cheap food at a cheap price 
to England and Europe, the result after a 
time will be to make Europe a paradise for 
cheap food and a low cost of living. Plans 
like this South African corn export control 
may be abundantly justified as emergency 
measures for several years, but somehow we 
can not look on them as sound in the long run. 


R. O. E. Baker, pop- 

ulation expert of the 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, es- 
timates from census fig- 
ures that in 1920 the mothers of the towns 
and cities were bearing just about enough 
children to maintain the population, whereas 
the mothers on the farms had about 65 per 
cent surplus children to send to the cities. 
The 1930 census figures, which are now avail- 
able, indicate that the mothers in the cities 
of over 100,000 population fall about 20 per 
cent short of having enough children to keep 
up the population. In the cities and towns 
under 100,000, the mothers in 1930 were hav- 
ing just about enough children to maintain 
the population. The farm mothers still had 
a surplus in 1930, but it was not nearly so 
great as ten years previous. 

During the past ten years, the fertility of 
the city mothers has fallen off by 19 per cent, 
of the town mothers by 15 per cent, and of 
the farm mothers by 11 per cent. Knowledge 
of birth control is spreading among all classes 
of people, altho it is reaching the farmers last 
of all. It is evident that the number of chil- 
dren in farm families is now going down so 
fast that within another fifteen or twenty 
years there will be no surplus to send to the 
cities, except from the farms of such back- 
ward states as Alabama. 

The population of the United States is in- 
creasing at the rate of only a million a year, 
as compared with two million ten years ago. 
The present population of the United States 
is around 124,000,000, and indications are that 
this will increase to about 145,000,000 twenty 
or thirty years hence, and that from that time 
on the population will be stationary, or even 
declining. 

All this is of interest to farmers partly be- 
cause they have assumed the burden of edu- 
cating the surplus children to maintain city 
population, and partly because the increase 
in the demand for food depends chiefly on 
the inerease in the number of mouths to be 
fed. With food habits changing as they are, 
it is doubtful if it will ever require very many 
more meat animals in the United States than 
we have today. Lard requirements will prob- 
ably be less. Probably there will be some fur- 
ther increase in the consumption of dairy and 
vegetable products. On the whole, however, 
it may be said that in the United States today 
we are producing just about enough food to 
feed the 145,000,000 people which our popu- 
lation experts indicate as the point of eventual 
population stability. 

In brief, it can be said that the United 
States has reached early manhood, and matur- 
ity is just around the corner. Both our popu- 
lation and our agriculture are now sufficient- 


Population 
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Food Supply 





ly grown up so that we can no longer tolerate 
the foolishness of childhood. When population 
stops increasing, real estate values settle down. 
It then becomes more difficult to make large 
sums of money by accident. The hey-day of 
the grabber begins to pass. The time for care- 
ful planning is here now. 

There are many compensations in the period 
we are now approaching. We are coming to 
the time when it will not be necessary to use 
such a high percentage of our energy for the 
construction of roads and buildings. But we 
shall have to work out a better machinery for 
distributing both. goods and profits to our 
people. We shall have to learn how to live 
together with less friction. If some of these 
things can be worked out, then the people of 
the United States will be able to enjoy an un- 
usually high standard of living. The farmers 
have the most difficult problem of any class, 
because they have not yet worked out a type 
of agriculture which can provide a satisfac- 
tory standard of living when land values are 
not going up. 


HEN the first cold 

winds come sweep- 
ing over the prairies this 
fall, there are going to be 
lots of farms where the 
icy air will come into cow barns thru cracks 
you could put your foot thru, into chicken 
houses where the hens stand on one foot, and 
into hog houses where pigs fight with each 
other to see who gets the bottom place. And 
all the time, lying around unused in the fields 
and yards of those farms is some of the best 
material for making houses warm that any- 
body could ask for. 

Anybody that has corn stalks or straw on 
hand ought not to have any cold livestock this 
winter. Drive stakes down into the ground a 
couple of feet away from the barn wall that 
is letting the wind thru. Pile up bundles of 
corn stalks to make a new wall. Then see how 
the temperature in the barn goes up. Straw 
takes more work and more material to shape 
into a secondary wall for stock sheds, but it 
can be used quite satisfactorily. 

There are better ways of making tight 
houses than these makeshift devices. Many 
of our readers use them. But nobody should 
cut down his receipts this winter by letting 
his stock go cold when a little work with waste 
corn stalks and straw will tighten up flimsy 
buildings and keep cows and chickens and 
pigs comfortable. 


Some Ways to 
Make Cold 
Barns Warm 


HEN we consider 
the mess which the 
Republicans have made 
of things during the past 
ten years, especially with 
respect to the tariff and the international sit- 
uation, we can not help but have a friendly 
feeling toward the Democrats. But when we 
of the corn belt begin to look at the Demo- 
erats hopefully, we find that they are no more 
our kind of folks than are the Republicans. 
When the Democratic National Committee 
issued its tentative 1932 platform, the first 
two of the ten planks were devoted to the 
liquor problem, as tho this were the most im- 
portant issue before the nation today. Do the 
leaders of the Democratic party honestly be- 
lieve that ‘‘congressional amendment of the 
Volstead act to permit the sale of light wines 
and beer’’ would have much effect one way 
or the other on the depression? Or is the 
Democratic party merely angling for votes 
from the big cities? And wouldn’t the people 
even in the big cities rather talk just now 
about the bread problem than the beer prob- 
lem ? 
In 1928, the campaign was confused because 
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of the wet and dry issue, and now apparently 
the same thing is going to be done again. It 
makes a spasm of disgust run thru those of 
us who would like to see the two parties try 
to grapple with the terrible disease which is 
now threatening our civilization. 

Toward most of the rest of the Democratic 
platform we have much sympathy. The fourth 
plank ealls for ‘‘immediate revision of the 
tariff law.’’ This paper fought the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff more vigorously than any Demo- 
eratie paper we know of. But, nevertheless, 
we shudder at a Democratic revision of the 
tariff law. With the situation the way it is 
now, the Democrats should have more sense 
than to try to tamper with the tariff schedule 
by schedule. The uncertainty of a tariff re- 
vision is very damaging to business econfi- 
dence. The thing to do, in our opinion, is to 
‘ut all schedules which are above 50 per cent 
ad valorem by 3 per cent annually. The tariff 
may be the terribly vicious thing which the 
Democrats claim, but we hope that when the 
Democrats get in power, they will avoid open- 
ing up the tariff schedule by schedule. 

The most disappointing thing about the 
proposed Democratie platform in some re- 
spects is the fifth plank, which provides for 
dismissal of the Federal Farm Board and pro- 
vision of warehouse credit to help farmers to 
market crops. Without much question, this 
plank came either directly or indirectly from 
the commission men at the central markets. 
We are well acquainted with the fact that the 
Farm Board has made some bad mistakes, 
especially in the handling of grain thru some 
of its subsidiaries. We had nothing to do with 
the passage of the farm act, and thruout have 
vatched the Farm Board with a rather criti- 
cal eye. Just the same, we believe the Farm 
Board is entitled to a somewhat longer life, 
especially with respect to its cooperative ac- 
tivities. 

We are beginning to transfer some of>the 
criticism which we have been giving to the Re- 
publieans, to the Democrats, because there is 
a chance the Democrats will win in 1932, and 
in that event we want them to be in position 
to act sensibly when they come into power. 


Mortgage N 2OWA rekder 
Debt On writes: ‘‘A_ short 


time ago I heard a prom- 
Iowa Farms inent public speaker say 
that Iowa farm land is 
mortgaged for an average of $106 an aere. I 
could not believe this statement because I 
know that a good many farms in this com- 
munity are clear of mortgage and most of the 
mortgaged farms are for smaller amounts 
than this. Do you have any statisties on the 
matter ?’’ 

Aceording to the 1930 Federal Census, 47,- 
051 lowa farm owners working 6,880,000 acres 
of land reported a mortgage debt of $452,- 
902,815. This gives a figure of about $65.70 
an acre and compares with a corresponding 
offreial figure of about $83 an acre in 1925. 
It is impossible to get any absolutely official 
figures for both rented and owned land, 
counting in both the land which is mortgaged 
and that which is not mortgaged. The State 
College at Ames in a bulletin published on 
“The Farm Mortgage Debt in Iowa,’’ in Oc- 
tober of 1927, made an estimate of total mort- 
gage indebtedness for Iowa in 1925 of about 
$1,600,000,000. The census figures for 1930 
would indicate that this amount has been re- 
duced to about $1,200,000,000. There are ap- 
proximately 34,000,000 acres of farm land in 
lowa, which would indicate an average mort- 
gage indebtedness per acre of a little less than 
S40, 


About half the farms of Iowa are mort- 
gaged and those which are mortgaged are 
mortgaged on the average to about one-half of 
their value. We are not saying these things in 
either an optimistic or a pessimistic way but 
merely to present the truth as nearly as it 
can be ascertained from the figures. 





Odds and Ends 











CCASIONALLY a letter comes in from a 

devoted farm wife and mother which 
makes all of us want to strive desperately to 
do something ta change the current of the 
times. One woman of unusually cultured 
background writes as follows: 


We are starting now where we did 
twenty-four years ago, and we _ have 
worked like dogs to make a comfortable 
home for ourselves and our children. My 
heart aches for our sons, who are nine- 
teen and twenty-one years of age, and 
who long to finish their edueation, but 
we can not finance them. I have raised 
chickens, taken in washings, had city 
summer boarders, dressed chickens to sell, 
and every other thing, ineluding writing 
for the local paper. Some days we do 
not have the price of a postage stamp in 
eash. Crops are very poor in this see- 
tion this year, and the suffering, even on 
farms, will be acute this winter. We have 
had to go with uncut hair and broken 
windows for want of cash. It is hard to 
get together enough money to buy the lit- 
tle things to use in sewing. Some of our 
neighbors have stopped running their 
electrie light plants and gone back to 
kerosene lamps. 

Of course, this woman is still getting along 
much better than the wife of an unemployed 
man in town. Her children are healthier and 
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Honest Dollar Ballots 


Ballots from our readers asking for ac- 
tion to inflate the price level to the 1926 
point, and to stabilize it there, have now 
reached the startling total of 9,621. Fol- 
lowing is the count by states. 


BI -\ cn cicichhadinili bala 8,233 
I ics iucides yinctintnieaina’ 385 
SR area ark 284 
Nebraska ........................ 209 
ee 208 
ee 302 


Each of these ballots asks for passage 
of a joint resolution by congress, direct- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Treasury Department to use their pow- 
ers to start a mild inflation aimed to re- 
lieve all classes of the one-third increase 
in the burden of taxes and interest 
brought about by the drop in the price 
level since 1926. Only eleven voted “No.” 


In the eyes of the corn belt farmer, 
The Honest Dollar is the burning issue 
of 1931. 
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happier than they would be living in tewn, 
even tho they are unable to get the education 
which they expected. Really, the consolation 
for a woman of this sort is to know that peo- 
ple everywhere over the whole world are hav- 
ing an exceedingly difficult time. These times 
seem hard on young folks, but, as a matter of 
fact, they may work out to be better for them 
than a college education. 

We took our boys out of college to send 
them to war. This is a kind of war which we 
are in right now, and we may as well tell the 
young folks about it and try to wake them up 
so that they will be willing to help us fight 
the battle. 

Cultured farm wives—and there are thou- 
sands of them on Iowa farms who compare in 
intelligence and in innate refinement with the 
best which the city produeces—ean not help 
but feel terribly the tragedy of seeing their 
children forego a complete college education, 
but they must remember that it seems to be 
necessary in this kind of times for all of us 
to establish in a more intimate way our earth 
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contact. I wouldn’t be surprised, in ease there 
is as much good stuff in the two boys as in 
the mother, if the day would come when they 
would feel that they had received more benefit 
out of the depression they passed thru than 
they would have received from going to eol- 
lege. We are fighting a war, and must sacri- 
fice each in his own way. Some are paying a 
terribly greater price than others, but that 
has always been the case in time of war. 


R. A. G@ BLACK, professor of agricul- 
tural economies at Ames, Towa, writes 
that he is in sympathy with our fight to raise 
the price level to that of 1926, and then sta- 
bilize it there, but he feels that many farmers 
who are supporting this move are doing so 
under a misapprehension. He says: 
Doubtless many farmers are assuming 

that a price level stabilized on the basis 
of 1926 would mean that each and every 
farm price would be on that level. ... I 
am sure that farmers generally would be 
greatly disappointed, if the price level 
were stabilized on the 1926 level, to find 
that under present conditions of supply 
and demand, their prices would be far 
below what they were in 1926, and that 
their ability to pay their obligations 
would only be improved in so far as their 
prices had been affected by changes in 
the value of money. 

There are two price problems: First, the 
level of all prices, which is determined by 
monetary policy, or, in other words, by the 
ratio between credit and goods; second, the 
relationship between farm prices and the gen- 
eral price level. In this fight for an honest 
dollar, we have been dealing with the first 
problem. If our fight brings about an expan- 
sion of currency and credit, the benefits will 
flow not only to farmers but to small business 
men and all other people who are heavily 
in debt. 

Corn in 1926 averaged 76 cents a bushel at 
Chieago, and about 60 cents a bushel on Iowa 
farms. Hogs averaged about $12 a hundred 
at Chicago. I suppose Professor Black is right 
when he says many farmers feel that the sue- 
cessful outcome of our honest dollar move- 
ment would mean $12 for hogs at Chicago and 
60 cents a bushel for corn on Iowa farms. Ae- 
tually, if we got a 1926 dollar, it might mean 
that corn would be worth only 40 cents a bush- 
el on Iowa farms and hogs worth only $8 a 
hundred. Undoubtedly, hogs and eorn would 
be higher than they now are, but just how 
high they would go would depend on just how 
successfully the farmers were adapting them- 
selves to the changing nature of supply and 
demand as it exists in the world today. It is 
conceivable that corn and hogs might have 
an even better relationship to the general 
price level than they had in 1926, and that 
restoration of the 1926 dollar might mean 80 
eents for corn on Iowa farms and $13 for 
hogs at Chicago. 

It is important for farmers to realize that 
the honest dollar movement has nothing to do 
with the relationship between farm produet 
prices and other prices. The honest dollar 
movement is concerned chiefly with manag- 
ing currency so as to lighten the debt load 
to where it was in 1926. 

The second problem of giving farm product 
prices a better relationship to other prices 
involves reducing the tariff and taking spe- 
cial privileges away from both labor and cor- 
porate industries, or, if these things can not 
be done, it may involve giving farmers special 
privileges of their own in the way of an equal- 
ization fee, or giving them government back- 
ing to build up huge cooperatives with monop- 


olistie power. HENRY A. WALLACE. 





We must judge of the moral effect of a revival 
by what follows. If the converts, after sincerely 
enjoying the revival, go their separate ways, one 
to his farm, another to his merchandise, and think 
no more about it, the permanent effects of that 
revival will not be very marked. There is such a 
thing as giving full rein to our emotions in connec- 
tion with worship; but if the emotion does not re- 
sult in proper action, it leaves us in a worse moral 
condition than before.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 








By JAY WHITSON 


ATR crowds, like individuals, seem to vary 
FF: lot in temperament. Folks who attend 
the Clay county fair, at Spencer, Lowa, 
don’t take disagreeable weather too seriously. 
Rain or threatening weather always cuts down 
fair crowds, but people who got to Spencer on 
Thursday, September 24, went ahead and en- 
joyed themselves, laughed at the wetting they 
got in crossing between buildings, and good- 
naturedly obliged strangers by pushing their 
vars out of slippery parking lanes. 
Similar weather at the Iowa State Fair 
would have cut attendance to a greater ex- 
tent; folks would have grumbled and _ prob- 


ere and There 
Over th 


's Corn Belt 


in size. Nine counties were represented. The 
Hereford class, with 130 head, was so large 
that it made picking the champions a very 
diffieult task for Rex Beresford, of the ex- 
tension service. 

Unlike the Iowa State Fair baby beef show, 
in which ealves are entered only after hav- 
ing survived culling in the home counties, 
the Spencer fair attracts all or nearly all 
club ealves in its territory. From the stand- 
points of education and opportunity to com- 
pare differences in type, finish and quality, 
I suspect that the Spencer show is really the 
more effective. 

The growing interest exhibited in dairying 
in northwestern lowa is reflected at this— 


Visiting the Spencer Fair 
and in Eastern Towa 


ber and quality of entries in the open 

dairy cattle classes were the equal of 

those exhibited at most state fairs. The 

crowd that watched the judging was one 
of the largest that I have seen in years at any 
fair. Even the rain helped to increase this 
crowd. Folks could not stay outside because 
of the weather, so they gave most of their time 
to inspection of livestock exhibits. 


HILE visiting the tomato growing region 

in Cedar and Muscatine counties, in Sep- 
tember, lk was reminded that weather require- 
ments of farmers vary with the crops grown. 
The two days before I had visited farmers in 
Davis, Van Buren, Lee and Des Moines coun- 
ties. They were rejoicing because of the re- 
cent rains and the prospect for more moisture. 
When I got among the tomato growers, they 
were rejoicing because there had been no re 





ably hurried home early because 
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36 cent rains. They were hoping 





there were no horse races and be- 
cause livestock judging had to bef] 
finished in overcrowded quarters. 


A Source of Pride 


The Clay County Fair also has 
some secret in management that 
other county fairs might well try 
to discover. I don’t know how or 
why, but somehow this fair is 
practically as much a source of 
pride, interest and enthusiasm to 
the people of all the adjoining 
and cornering counties as it is to 
the people of Clay county. This 
is why it leads all county fairs in 
lowa (and probably in surround 
ing states) in attendance, in club 
exhibits and livestock, and in 
both number and quality of live- 
stock entered in the open show. 
In spite of the depression and a |} 











and praying that rain would not 
| come before a week or ten days 
had passed, so that they would 
get safely past the peak of pro- 
duction. 


A Total Loss 


One grower who had nearly 
thirty acres of tomatoes said: 
‘“‘We have from thirty to fifty 
tons of ripe or nearly ripe toma 
toes that will be a total loss i! 
we have rain within the next two 
days, and a rainy week beginning 
within a day or two could easily 
cost us $600 or $800.’’ 

Ten miles away, a man putting 
up alfalfa hay said: ‘‘My! We 
need a rain! Hope it rains to 
night, even if it does hurt what 
hay we don’t get up today.’’ 

All of which reminds me of the 











downpour the previous day, near- 
ly 25,000 people attended Friday. 

As at many of our fairs, both large and 
small, club work has for several years been the 
leading feature at Spencer. This year, it was 
more so than ever. Its baby beef club show was 
more than half as large as the one at Des 
Moines, and it ranks second in the state 





OVEMBER 13 is the day, 
N Grundy Center, Lowa, is 

the place, and the event 
is the eighth National Corn Husking Contest! 
Starting at 11 o’clock, two huskers each from 
the eight corn belt states of Iowa, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Indiana, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Ohio will step into a corn field on the 
Clyde Wilhelm farm and determine who is 
the best husker for 1931. 


Plans for a gala day have been made. Com- 


mittees have met often, and for an entire year 
loeal folks in Grundy county have been ar- 
ranging their business affairs in order to show 
the middle-west what Iowa can do in staging 
the ‘‘Corn Belt Derby.’’ 

Grundy county folks have been planting 
and tending corn fields. They have been 
using all their influence possible to get their 
roads in tiptop shape, and, as the big match 
draws near, they point with pride to a setting, 
the best ever they say, for such an affair. 

The contest will be held at the Clyde Wil- 
helm farm, one-half mile west of Grundy 
Center. This farm, located on the newly 
paved highway No. 14, is easily reached from 
any direction. Eastern Iowa can come via 
Waterloo; northern Towa can drop down on 
highway No. 14, and southern Iowa can come 
up on the same road. Westerners can come 
over on No. 58, and of course there are any 
number of connecting roads leading into one 
of Iowa’s best counties. 

This year, for the first time, Ohio will send 
representatives. They are holding a state 
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+g frequent’ discussions I used to 





Gathering tomatoes on the Paul Pownall farm, 
Cedar county, Iowa, 


northwestern Iowa’s fair. The Holstein elub 
heifer class was almost as large and of as high 
quality as the one at the state fair. The num- 


Welcome Nation’s Huskers 


Eight Corn Belt States Compete in the Big 


Meet Near Grundy 


husking contest at Tippecanoe City, in Miami 
county, on November 4, to seleet a state cham- 
pion. lowa, of course, will furnish two con- 
testants, picked from the group who will husk 
it out for the state championship at Nevada 
on November 6. Each state is allowed two 
entries—the winner of the state honors and 
the runner-up. 


Event To Be Broadcast 


As in the past, the National Broadeasting 
Company will put the big show on the air. By 
means of a short wave set similar to those used 
in broadeasting natjonal golf matches or air- 
plane races, the announcer will follow the 
huskers and tell the listeners just what is go- 
ing on. Frank E. Mullen, director of agri- 
culture for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and a former Iowan, will be in charge 
of the broadeast. Charley Stookey, of Station 
KAMA, at Shenandoah, will be guest announcer 
and tell of the field work of the huskers. 
Stookey is a veteran at husking contests. 
When with the Prairie Farmer station, of 
Chicago, he announced the national contest 
over the air when it was held in Missouri, and 
last year handled the Illinois state contest. 





take part in as a boy when some- 
one would wish that he had control of the 
weather. These arguments usually ended in 
an agreement that even if one individual could 
control the sunshine, rain and temperature, 
he couldn’t please any more folks than are 
pleased under the present arrangement. 


Center, November 13 


Stookey knows how corn is husked, and has 
followed some of the best men in the game. 
Arrangements are being made to accommo- 
date every one. Over two hundred acres of 
pasture and meadow land have been provided 
near the corn field, to be used as parking 
space for the thousands of automobiles. Spe- 
cial approaches to these fields have been grav- 
eled, so that no one will get stuek even if a 
rain or snow might visit the site. Not onl 
are automobiles to be cared for, but the Grun- 
dy Center folks have a special eighty-acre 
flying field nearby to accommodate any planes 
that may arrive. There will be plenty of eat- 
ing places, and every one will be taken care of. 
Aside from the husking, there will be other 
events of interest. Harry Linn, Iowa’s pre- 
mier horseman, will be on hand and will dem- 
onstrate a number of his big hitches. Linn 
also promises to break a few wild horses for 
the crowd, and the local folks say they have 
some real ones for him to work on. There will 
be bands galore on hand. Several bands and 
drum corps from a distance are planning on 
attending. Last year, at Kansas, there were 
eleven bands on hand to entertain the crowd. 
and it is the hope of the Iowa folks to outdo 
the Kansans. (Coneluded on page 31) 
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ard Always Three 
Feet, But a Dollar-- 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor the Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist 


HAT is the main cause of the present 
world-wide industrial stagnation, busi- 
ness depression and agricultural ‘‘hard 
times?’’ A great many thoughtful and well- 
informed people who are far from being so- 
cialistie or communistie or radical or even 
agrartan—a great many such people are be- 
ginning to say that probably the chief trouble 
(along with tariff barriers that check inter- 
national trade) is our utterly antiquated, un- 
stable, unscientific and inelastic money sys- 
tem. Or, on the question of elasticity, per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that 
whatever elasticity there is works in reverse— 
expands in boom times when it should con- 
tract, and contracts in hard times when it 
should expand. -And, furthermore, in times 
such aS we are now suffering, it becomes to 
the advantage of the world’s bondholders, 
money-lenders, mortgage-holders, ete., to de- 
erease the price of commodities so the purchas- 
ing power of money may further increase. 
The United States government, thru its 
Bureau of Labor Statisties, has 


But in this brief period our measurement 
of value in buying and selling has varied 10, 
25, 50 per cent and even more than 100 per 
cent when we compare 1920 money values 
with present money values. Such a condition 
is as demoralizing as if a yardstick might be 
anywhere from 18 to 37 inches in length, vary- 
ing by days, months and years—as demoraliz- 
ing and a thousandfold more disastrous. 

And here, indeed, is a moral issue that 
should stir America. For this whole problem 
has its roots deep, very deep, in basie and es- 
sential moralities—in sheer fundamental com- 
mon honesty as between man and man. Cer- 
tainly, every man in America who makes any 
claim to religion ought to see it—every. man 
who professes to be the servant of a God who 
hears ‘‘the needy when he ecrieth, the poor 
also, and him that hath no helper’’; every 
man who professes to serve a God to whom a 
false balance is an abomination but a just 
weight His delight, and who wrote it into the 
statutes of Israel four thousand years ago: 

‘*Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judg- 
ment, in mete yard, in weight or in measure. 
Just balance, just weights, a just ephah and 
a just hin shall ye have .. . not divers weights 
... not divers measures. But thou shalt have 








reported the ‘‘average wholesale 
price of all commodities’’ for 
each month and year since 1909. 
And, based. on an assumed pre- 
war level of 100 per cent, we find 
that the average price of all com- 
modities—— meaning goods or 
produets for sale — has sky- 
rocketed, somersaulted and nose- 
dived in these ruinous gyrations: 


Price Variations 


1910.33. po) Se 7 ae 141 

99S. ctec:. 5s «1 FOS zi 147 

19723356 TOL” 2B24........ 143 

191 10S" 3926..2...:2 151 

1198S, Ge ~7 3926::...5 146 

19Te= Us Zane |g eee 139 

19kGZ eS od cscs 143 

1ST hea: fy es, See 141 

194G... cosas 192... -1980...:... 126 

1919.22: 202°: 2082...cc003 107* 
19385, 220 Now........ 102+ 
1923 sci 142 


*First half of 1931. 
*Latest monthly report. 


Taking these official data, we 
can next find what has been each 
year the average purchasing 
power of a dollar, as compared 
with its pre-war (1909-14) pur- 
chasing power. Take whatever 
fraction or unit of an average 
commodity that it would have re- 
quired $1, or 100 cents, to buy on 
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Establishment of a Stable 
Dollar Held to Be Great 


Moral and Economic Issue 


having all interest payments correspondingly 
inereased—when this happens, has not a rob- 
bery been permitted as essentially immoral 
as the theft of hams from a smokehouse, the 
burglary of a home, or the hold-up of a bank? 
There may be law, but there is no morality 
and no honesty in requiring a man to pay in 
values twice or thrice what he received in 
principal plus twice or thrice in values what 
he agreed to pay in interest also. 

And here, too, is a most amazing contrast. 
In the year 1896, our captains, lords and 
rulers in business and finance thundered 
with indignation against the adoption of a 
policy that they said would have permitted 
100-cent debts to be paid with 50-cent dol- 
lars, and rallied the United States in behalf 
of ‘‘honest money’’ to protect the creditor 
classes. But today, from what high quar- 
ters in the press or the pulpit or the rostrum 
have we heard any nation-summoning alarm 
in behalf of a system that will provide ‘‘hon- 
est money’’ to protect the debtor classes— 
any soul-stirring protest, tense with moral 
indignation, against the immorality of re- 
quiring debtors to pay with 100-cent dollars 
the debts they contracted with 70-cent, 50-cent 
or even 44-cent dollars? Why the difference? 

And now what shall we do 








about it all? 

According to the judgment of 
the best informed authorities, 
two things are necessary. First, 
drastic action should be taken 
at once by the great nations and 
banking powers that will drive 
prices as early as possible to the 
average level of 1920-30. Second, 
the value of a dollar should be 
stabilized at that level. And per- 
haps the best general plan for 
stabilizing the dollar is that of 
Tinnes and Irving Fisher, which 
could be worked out substantial- 
ly as follows: 


How to Stabilize 


1. Let the standard American 
dollar at any time contain just 
enough gold to represent the av- 
erage purchasing power of $1 in 
the years 1920-30. 

2. These dollars containing 
these varying quantities of gold 
need not be actually distributed 
by the government, but the gov- 
ernment would at all times hold 
enough gold bullion in the treas- 
ury to redeem its outstanding 
‘treasury certificate’’ dollars 
based on these 1920-30 values— 
precisely as our ‘‘silver certifi- 
cates’’ or so-called ‘‘ paper mon- 
ey’’ is now issued. 

So careful and distinguished 











the average day in 1909-14, and 
we find in the last fifteen years 
the power of a dollar to buy that 
same unit, fraction or value of commodities, 
goods or produets—that is to say, the real 
value or purchasing power of a dollar as com- 
pared with pre-war—has varied as follows: 


1917....58.le  1923....68.0e 1928....69.9e 


1918....52.0e  1924....69.9e 1929....70.9¢ 
1919....49.5¢  1925....66.2e 1930....79.3¢ 
1920....44.4¢  1926....68.5e  1931....93.4¢* 
1921....70.4e 1927....71.9¢ Now....98.0ef 


1922....70.9e ; 
*First half 1931. tLatest monthly report. 


From these indisputable figures, surely any 
one ean see the truth of a statement we have 
often repeated in recent months as follows: 

During every day from January 1, 1910, to 
this good hour in 1931, there has been na 
change in our standards of height or weight 
or quantity. A yard has always been 36 inch- 
€s; a pound 16 ounces; a gallon 4 quarts. 


CUT THE GORDIAN KNOT 


a perfect and a just weight; a perfect and a 
just measure shalt thou have.’’ 

It would be impossible, it seems, for the 
genius of man to conceive and bring forth a 
more gigantic and colossal invention for mak- 
ing ‘‘the rich richer and the poor poorer,’’ or 
for sheer robbery of the debtor classes under 
the form of law, than such an unstable mea- 
sure of value as is shown by the figures just 
quoted. It is a system which makes the law 
an aid and ally of the robber rather than a 
defender of the robbed. When, for example, 
a debt is contracted when the dollars lent rep- 
resent 10 bales of cotton or 500 bushels of 
wheat, and the governments and financial sys- 
tems of the earth make it so that the creditor 
ean later collect an amount in dollars that 
represents 30 bales of cotton or 1,500 bushels 
of wheat (and in similar proportions as re- 
gards all other commodities), in addition to 


an authority as The Business 
Week says of recent business de- 
velopments : 

‘*No one can possibly interpret these things 
as the failure of the world’s productive pow- 
ers, or a diminution of the world’s desire and 
need for everything it can produce. They are 
symptoms of a sudden, mysterious, universal 
shrinkage and shortage of the medium by 
which everything is exchanged and the supply 
of which rests solely in the world’s banking 
institutions. If, after this large-scale labora- 
tory demonstration, terrestrial in scope, any 
one still believes that banks are merely custo- 
dians of savings and have no power to create 
or destroy the basis of exchange and alter the 
standard of value, let him stay after school 
and try to explain what has become of the bil- 
lions of dollars of purchasing power so freely 
circulated in 1929, and why 17,000,000-bale 
cotton crops in 1926-1927 sold for 17 cents a 
pound, and a 15,000,000-bale crop this year 
for 7 cents—and other similar conundrums.’ 
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Friendly Chatter 
ASK our boys to remember 
that the Journalism Contest 

closes November 1. The winner 
will receive a free trip to the 
International Livestock Show at 
Chicago the first week in De- 
cember and likewise a gold med- 
al. Silver and bronze medals 
will be awarded to the second 
and third prize winners. 

Each contestant will be judged 
by the merit of the articles he has 
written and has had published 
in the different classes of publi- 
cations. We hope to receive 
many interesting scrapbooks 


























Waterloo Dairy Show 


HE dairy calf club show at 

Waterloo is getting to be a 
bit like the boy who outgrew his 
clothes. Dairy Congress offi- 
cials this year had to use up all 
available space, including room 
assigned to several exhibits, in 
order to accommodate the club 
entries. And in many respect 
besides attendance this was the 
best club show held to date. 

Top Holstein honors went ti 
Vincent McLaury, of Oelwein, on 
his two-year-old heifer. Winners 
among the Holsteins, besids 
the, McLaury calf, were shown 














showing articles published by 
our boys in this contest. The 
girls made a very excellent record in 
their contest which closed June 1, 
and we. hope the boys will do as well. 
They really should do better, as they 
have had a longer time to do their 
work. Remember, the contest closes 
November 1 and your scrapbook con- 
taining articles published must be 
sent to us not later than November 7. 
This means that there is still time 
for those who have entered the con- 
test to get still more material into 
some publications. The November 7 
closing date for sending the scrap- 
books in gives time to get the pub- 
lished articles in the scrapbooks. 

The state and national cornhusk- 
ing contests will be held in Iowa this 
year, the former at Nevada on No- 
vember 6, the latter near Grundy 
Center on November 13. It just oc- 
curs to me that many of you boys 
may be able to persuade your fa- 
thers to bring you along to see the 
huskers at work. The man who wins 
the national contest—or either one 
for that matter—will have to throw 
more than forty ears of corn per 
minute into the wagon box, and it 
must be husked clean, as the husker 
is docked if too many shucks are 
left on the ear. It is a contest worth 
seeing and I hope that a number of 
you boys will make so good a record 
in helping dad on the farm and in 
your school work that he will be glad 
to bring you along. If this is impos- 
sible, however, be sure to listen in on 
the National Broadcasting Company 
broadcast on November 13. Experi- 
enced announcers will be there and 
it will make a very interesting pro- 
gram. 

We want more letters from our 
boys. If you are working in Four-H 
Club work and Scouting, tell us about 
it. If you visit one of the state parks, 
go for a day's hunting or fishing, let 
us have the story. Beginning with 
Hallowe'en, there ought to be a lot of 
neighborhood gatherings—sometimes 
the boys alone and other times the 
boys and girls enjoying an evening 
together, or a neighborhood party 
where all the families in the neigh- 
borhood participate in an evening’s 
enjoyment. A “Get-Acquainted” night 
would make a good starter; a stunt 
night should furnish a very interest- 
ing program for another evening. 
You can have a lot of fun together if 
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you just start the ball to rolling, and 
I hope we will get a good many sto- 
ries of good times enjoyed in the 
months ahead. Thank you, boys, I 
am sure you will make good self- 
starters and.I hope many of you will 
have a Hallowe’en party to tell us 
about. UNCLE JOHN. 


At the Marshall County 
Baby Beef Show 

The baby beef show is one of the 
chief attractions at the Central lowa 
fair at Marshalltown and no one 
missed seeing the exhibit this year. 
Approximately 125 beeves were 
shown. The breeds were about equal- 
ly divided into two classes, senior 
and junior, according to age. 

The grand championship was won 
by Averna White, of Rhodes, on her 
junior Angus entry. The reserve 
went to Clarence Goecke, State Cen- 
ter, on his senior Hereford. These 
two also won at the Iowa State Fair, 
Averna’s calf being first prize inter- 
mediate and champion Angus and a 
member of the grand championship 
group. Clarence’s Hereford was first 
senior Hereford and a member of the 
first prize group of Herefords. 

Other first prizes were won by 
Harold Goecke, who had the first 
prize senior Shorthorn; Floyd Tem- 
pleton, first prize on junior Here- 
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ford; Beryl Everist, first prize for 
junior and champion Shorthorn, and 
Ralph Eggers, first senior Angus. 
The herdsman special was won by 
Clarence Goecke. 

Only two first prize calves were 
sold at auction at the close of the 
fair, the others being kept for later 
showing at the Ak-Sar-Ben exposition 
at Omaha, the Kansas City Royal 
Livestock Show, and the Interna- 
tional Livestock Show at Chicago.— 
Allen Packer, Clemons, Iowa. 

Let Every Boy Be a Scout 

Dear Uncle John: I read the Boys’ 
page in the paper and enjoy it very 
much. In the copy of August 22, 1931, 
I read a piece about “Scouts Can- 
Can You?” and thought it was very 
good. 

I am a second class Scout and like 
Scouting very much. My brother also 
is a second class Scout. I wish that 
every boy in the United States could 
be a Boy Scout when he is old 
enough (twelve years). 

A few weeks ago we went out into 
the country and heard an Indian, 
Chief Yellowheimer, from the Cher- 
okee Indian tribe. He gave us an en- 
joyable talk, telling the history of 
the Cherokee Indians and of his part 
in the World war.—Elihu Richard 
Hobson, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 





What are you and 
your boy friends 
doing these days? 
Maybe you can get 
a picture of your 
Scout pals as did 
Elihu Richard Hob- 
son, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa. (See 
photo at top. of 
page.) 


Herbert Husman, 
Creston, Nevd., 
sends us a photo 
(lower left) of a 
bunch of club pigs 
which were a source 
of much pleasure to 
him. 



























Anders Mathers, 
Jr., of West Liber- 
ty, lowa, shows us 
how he has trained 
one of the fat 
steers in the home 
feedlot (center). 


Eldo E. and Reu- 
ben Hilmer, Wau- 
kon, Iowa, write in 
to tell us of the fun 
they derive from 
two colts on their 
farm (lower right). 
Eldo and the colt, 
Bussie, are at the 
left; Reuben and 
the colt, Bessie, at 
the right. 





by Robert Van Nice, Vinton: 
John Whaley, Marshalltown: 
Burlin Hamer, Waterloo; Homer I. 
Larson, Dike. The judges, Axel Han 
sen, Minnesota, and Earl Cooper, Chi 
cago, found some very good individ- 
uals in the large Holstein classes. 
The heifers shown by Vincent Mc. 
Laury, Elmer Meyer, Westgate, and 
Leland Benter, of Fayette county, 
won first for group of five females. 

Robert D. Hoover, of Oskaloosa, a 
first-time visitor at the show, sprung 
a surprise by taking the Guernsey 
championship on his excellent year- 
ling heifer, Resolute Lucile. Other 
winners in Guernsey classes were 
James F. Kearns, Duncombe, and 
Donald Livingston, Monroe. The Ma- 
rion county group placed first. 

The champion Ayrshire heifer was 
shown by Kurt Fratzke, of Jesup 
The Ayrshire show was featured by 
the group from Poweshiek county, in 
cluding: the first prize calf shown by 
Richard Sears. 

The Jersey exhibition was one of 
the best ever seen at Waterloo. The 
champion was a yearling shown by 
Claire Wemer, the boy from Gibson, 
Keokuk county, who voluntarily 
started dairy club work in his neigh- 
borhood two years ago. 

Vernon Hundling, of Breda, Iowa, 
who exhibited the grand champion 
Brown Swiss heifer, received an un- 
usual prize for his efforts, a Brown 
Swiss bull calf awarded by H. E 
Myers, Adel. A condition of the 
award is that Vernon must keep and 
use this sire for at least two years. 

There was a lot of excitement Sat- 
urday afternoon when Bob Ward, of 
Webster county, after heated compe- 
tition, was named champion show- 
man of all breeds. Some of the boys 
in the showman contest lost out be- 
cause they overshowed their ani- 
mals. 

The Iowa Four-H Dairy Club heifer 
production contest this year was won 
by Burlin Hamer, of Black Hawk 
county with Lady Belle Creator, a 
four-year-old heifer. This heifer pro- 
duced 21,609 pounds of milk and 778 
pounds of butterfat in 192 days, a 
record that excels the one made by 
the winning heifer last year. Robert 
Mitchell, of Buckingham, Tama coun- 
ty, rung up another victory when he 
was named Iowa champion Four-H 
Dairy Club member at the 1931 Dairy 
Cattle Congress. 
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At the Cattle Congress 


Dairymen Renew Confidence in the Cow 


[ICKET-TAKERS at 

most of the fairs 
this year have had 
plenty of time to watch the flying 
machines and flappers, because al- 
most without exception there have 
peen big reductions in attendance. 
The Dairy Cattle Congress at Water- 
loo, however, can claim to be an ex- 
ception. Blessed with fair weather 
and a loyal following of dairy cattle- 
men, this annual exposition in early 
October came close to equaling its 
1930 attendance record. From the 
standpoint of quality of livestock 
shown, the recent congress was out- 
standing. While “depression” colored 
most discussions on the grounds, 
there were plenty of folks who 
agreed that the “ol’ dairy cow” was 
returning more money for feed con- 
sumed than any other class of live- 
stock and should be given attention 
as never before. 

“You know, butterfat prices are 
going to get too high if we don’t 
watch out!” a dairyman told me one 
night at a banquet in Waterloo. I 
know people who would not have be- 
lieved their ears had they heard this 
statement. Butterfat prices at the 
time were around 30 cents a pound. 
Yet the dairyman went ahead to 
show me how with cheaper feed he 
could make money on cows now that 
hardly produced enough money to 
pay their board bill a year ago. He 
expressed a fear that too many farm- 
ers getting only $4 a hundred for 
hogs would jump into dairying. He 
admitted, of course, that the neces- 


By showed the junior 
ARTHUR T. THOMPSON 


champion bull, High- 


land Place Gabriel, 


and won first on produce of the dam, 
May Rose of El Mere. 

Ringside interest was high during 
the judging of the senior Holstein 
bulls. The Elmwood Farm ‘of Deer- 
field, Ill., was there with King Bessie 
Korndyke Ormsby, strong winner of 
the two-year-old class, and so was 
the Maytag Dairy Farms, of Newton, 
Iowa, with their outstanding five- 
year-old DeCream Co Calamity 
Posch. Judge Axel Hansen, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., after considerable 
study, waved the purple banner to 
the Maytag bull and later made him 
grand champion. Elmwood won jun- 
ior honors on Sir Fobes Ormsby 
Haselwood, an eighteen-months-old 
bull sired by Sir Fobes Ormsby Hen- 
gerveld, now retired from the show- 
ring, and many times past grand 
champion at Waterloo. 

Both female championships went 
to Elmwood Farms, senior and grand 
honors on Ellenvale Bonheur Ormsby 
Posch 3d and junior honors on Bes- 
sie Ormsby Gladice. Other firsts in 
the Holstein classes were shared by 
Edward Hofland, Menomonie, Wis.; 
Silver Glen Farm, St. Charles, IIL; 
C. E. Griffith, Big Cabin, Okla.; Wil- 
liam Schmidt’s Sons, St. Peter, 
Minn.; Iowa Board of Control, and 
Pevely Dairy Farms, Crescent, Mo. 


Allynhurst Wins on Brown Swiss 


30th grand champions in the 
Brown Swiss division, Beauty’s Carl, 









































Grand champion Holstein cow at the Dairy Cattle Congress, shown by 


sity of purchasing cows would offset 
this tendency considerably. 

Breeders exhibiting at the show 
were not able to complain in a sim- 
ilar manner about the sale of young 
breeding stuff, yet they were rather 
hopeful about the campaign to im- 


prove producing animals thru the use 


of better sires. Good bulls and heif- 
ers are being exchanged at moderate 
prices, with the female stock moving 
rather slowly. 


Nearly 700 Head Shown 


Approximately 700 head of cattle 
were shown in the open cattle 
classes, 190 of which were Hol- 
steins; 160, Jerseys; 122, Guernseys; 
119, Ayrshires, and 103, Brown Swiss. 
The number of tail-enders which were 
in evidence at some of the earlier 
shows, were lacking at Waterloo. 

The Guernsey show was dominated 
by the large string of entries from 
Boulder Bridge Farm, Excelsior, 
Minn., especially in the female 
classes. This firm exhibited the sen- 
ior and grand champion bull, Lang- 
water Waldorf; senior and grand 
champion cow, Hilltop Fashion Rose, 
and the junior champion heifer, Boul- 
der Bridge Dora. Besides, the firm 
won several firsts and a number of 
other prizes in both bull and cow 
classes, 

Joseph Golinvaux, of Waterloo, 





Elmwood Farm, Deerfield, Ill. 


and the cow, Bessie B. Rose, were 
shown by Allynhurst Farms, of Del- 
evan, Wis. 

Werner Schultz, of Galt, Ill., had 
the junior champion heifer, Lilas 
Mays College Girl, and Walhalla 
Farms, of Schenectady, N. Y., showed 
the junior bull, Vron’s Beauty of 
Walhalla Farms. 

The judging of the Jerseys by O. 
G. Schaefer, New York City, brought 
another grand championship to the 
great show bull, February Fern’s No- 
ble, exhibited by Twin Oaks Farm, 
Morristown, N. J. Junior bull honors 
also went to a Twin Oaks entry, 
Wexford’s Ashley Volunteer. Elm 
Hill Farm, of Brookfield, Mass., 
showed up strong in the female 
classes and won senior and grand 
honors on the ten-year-old cow, Imp. 
Les Cotils Blonde. Other frequent 
winners were the entries of The Oak- 
lands, Ann Arbor, Mich., and Long- 
view Farm, Lees Summit, Mo. 

Prizes in the Ayrshire division 
were split rather evenly among Adam 
Seitz & Sons, Waukesha, Wis.; Syca- 
more Farms, Douglasville, Pa., and 
F. C. Biggs & Sons, Dundas, Ontario, 
Canada. Cavalier’s Fashion Model, 
a Seitz entry, was grand champion 
bull. Biggs & Sons showed the grand 
champion cow, Picken’s Letitia Imp. 

Horse fanciers were highly pleased 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Central American Coffees 


Finer 


Flavor 


and SAFE—Say 2,571 Physicians* 





(PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE) 


Why Not Try These 
Amazing Mountain 
Coffees, In Which Nature 
Herself Leaves Out 
Rank Noxious Oils 


: _ all the coffee you like, 
§. / doctors now tell us. For 
within reason, coffee—real coffee 
—is not only good, but good for 
you. 

There’s only one thing to fear in 
coffee. The so-called “‘ills’’ of cof- 
fee, such as indigestion and nerv- 
ousness, they now tell us actually 
come from rank, noxious oils 
that abound in cheap, doubtful 
coffee. 


So let your taste be your guide. 
The finest, richest, and most in- 
vigorating coffee is probably 
safest from distressing after effect. 
That is why thousands are chang- 
ing to Folger’s. 


From Central America 


Folger’s is not just another 
“brand” of coffee. It’s a different 
kind. It is made from Central 
American coffee—high grown, in 
which nature herself leaves out 
the rank, offensive oils. Further- 


©F.C.C., 193% 





(FOLGER PHOTO) 


A Folger Coffee Expert inspects new 
crops of rare mountain coffees 


From tiny mountain plantations mule 
express brings the crops to market 


more, it comes to you packed in 
key- opening vacuum tins as 
fresh as it was 30 minutes after it 
left the roaster. 


Only recently we received re- 
ports from 2,571 doctors* who, 
after testing samples of Folger’s 
coffee, confirm what we say 
about it. 


Try Folger’s for a week. Note its 
finer flavor. Note its wonderful 
invigoration. Noteits after-effects. 
If you do this, we’ll wager you’ll 
never go back to ordinary, and 
doubtful coffees. 


*Signed statements to this effect, 
from 2,571 physicians who have 
actually tested Folger’s Coffee, are 
on file in our offices. 124-F 


FOLGER COFFEE COMPANY 
Kansas City San Francisco 
Dallas 


Folger protects you against sfole | 
coffee by packing this coffee in 
the latest improved, key - opening 
vacuum tins. ' 


Every pound of Folger's is 
guaranteed to reach you as 
fresh as it was 30 minutes 
ofter it left the roaster, 


Remember this: No matter whenor 
where you buy it, this coffee is FRESH. : 
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You want to 
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eut costs? 


Then don’t try to save money with cheap oil! 


Mobiloil gives you the dependable lubrication 


that cuts your costs! 


A good many farmers believe 
they save money by purchas- 
ing cheap oils. As a matter 
of fact, cheap oils are only 
cheap to buy. They are the 
most expensive to use. 


Here’s what cheap oils can 
do: 


1. Does your tractor miss and 
sputter? Dirty spark plugs? 
Excess carbon? Wasted time? 
CHEAP OIL IS COSTING YOU 
MONEY. 


2. Have you checked your fuel 
cost? CHEAP OIL BRINGS 
HIGH FUEL COSTS. You'll 
never know how low your fuel 
costs can be until you've tried 
Mobiloil, the quality oil. 


3. A dollar here and a dollar 
there, all year long, for repair 
costs? CHEAP OIL BRINGS 


EXCESS REPAIR COSTS. 
4. And most important of all— 













CHEAP OIL SHORTENS THE 
LIFE OF YOUR TRACTOR. 
Maybe you'll get by the first 
two or three years but after 
that inferior oil takes its toll in 
high depreciation costs. 


To save money and cut costs 
you need Mobiloil’s depend- 
able lubricating qualities. 
Mobiloil is a fighting oil, made 
tough, to stand up hour 
after hour. Mobiloil stands 
up to the long grind of plow- 
ing and cultivating. It holds 
its smooth, rich lubricating 
quality right up to the last 
hour before draining. 


There’s a grade of Mobiloil 
made exactly to fit your trac- 
tor. Ask your Mobiloil dealer 
to show you the complete 
Mobiloil chart. Also ask him to 
show you samples of the new 
Mobilgrease for grease guns. 


The grain drill is a simple, 
sturdy machine but you can 
cut depreciation and repair 
costs with careful lubrication. 
For general hand oil can lub- 
rication use Mobiloil ““CW’’. 
For pressure fittings use Mobil- 
grease. Brush Mobilgrease on 
all open gears and chains. 








Fall plowing time now! That 
means a long steady grind for 
your tractor. Find out how Mo- 
biloil can cut your fuel costs and 
lower your depreciation costs. 
Remember oil is just asmall part 
of the year’s expense, butit can 
play a big part in making other 
costs higher. Don’t let cheap, 
inferior oils steal your profits. 
Pick Mobiloil for dependable, 
low cost lubrication. 


















The new Mobilgrease is ideal 
for all pressure fittings on corn 
pickers. Mobilgrease lasts 
much longer than ordinary 
greases and you need use only 
half as much. If the machine 
stands out in the rain Mobil- 
grease will not wash away. 


Mobiloil 


stands up 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, IN«, 
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According to Uncle Simeon 


How Elijah Till Bought Himself 
a Spade and Used It 


“ HEY was talkin’ 
down at the store 
about the argyment Tom 
Brewer and Pop Jones had,” my 
Uncle Simeon remarked as he sat 
down in the splint bottomed rocker 
on the front porch and took his cob 
pipe out of his pocket. “Jim Handley 
was kinda worked up over it. Said 
it was a disgrace to the township.” 
He laughed 
scornfully. “Mak- 4% 


DONALD R. MURPHY 


“Why didn’t you shoot 
him your own self?” Ike 
Chandler come back. 

Jim shook his head like he’d had a 
touch of sun-stroke. 

“T ain’t the slightest idee,” he said. 
“One good thing, tho, there’s stil! 
time.” 

That was a part of it. Another part 
was when Till started to collect some 

money Sam Ross 
wee owed him. Sam 





in’ a fuss over a 


was down south 





leetle ruction like 
that!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

“Well, Pop had 
two ribs broken, 
and Doc Risser 
says he don’t 
know what can be 
done for Tom’s 
nose,” I said de- 
fensively. “Isn't 
that enough?” 

“Not for Tecum- 
seh county when 
it was young,” de- 
clared my Uncle 
Simeon. “It tick- 
les me to think of 
Jim Handley get- 
tin’ all lathered 
up over a thing 
like that. Did I 
ever tell you what 
old Jim—this 
Jim’s father—did 
in the sixties?” 


This was in war 





In Tecumseh County 


This is the first of several 
stories of things that happened 
down in Tecumseh county, lowa, 
in the old days and in days not 
so old. Map makers have missed 
Tecumseh county, but Uncle 
Simeon says that if you go 
south of the Burlington railroad 
and stop before you get to the 
Missouri border, you’re bound 
to find it sooner or later. 

If you like Uncle Simeon’s 
yarns, we can probably get 
more of them. There is the 
story of the $10,000 bride, the 
tale of what happened to Sim- 
eon’s absent-minded great-uncle 
in Indiana, the record of the 
time the boys tried to move the 
county-seat, and a good many 
more. They’ll probably remind 
you of things that happened in 
your own neighborhood. 





+4it bag 


with Quantrell 
some place, and 
Jen Ross didn't 
have much, but a 
cow, two pigs and 
three dirty young- 
sters. Till didn't 
want the kids or 
Jen, but he took 
the cow and the 
pigs, and claimed 
he lost money on 
the deal at that. 
Next mornin’, 
as Till went out 
to the barn, some- 
body took a shot 
at him. He came 
in town, all flus- 
tered, and lookin’ 
for the sheriff. 
Of course, the 
sheriff wa’n’t to 
be found. No use 
of him gettin’ 
into troubie. 
When Till got 
back to his place, 





times — my Uncle 

Simeon continued—and a lot of our 
folks here came from Kentucky and 
Tennessee and Missouri. Some of 
‘em slipped over the line and lined 
up with Quantrell. Some of ’em 
hooked up with the Confederate reg- 
ulars, and came back limping after 
Shiloh and Chickamagua. But most 
of ’em just stayed home and farmed 
and did a little bushwhacking on the 
side. 

It was just a hittle after the fight 
at Wilson’s Creek that Elijah Till 
moved down here. Queer name— 
queer feller. He came from back east 
somewhere—Vermont, I think—and 
he did a little farmin’, lent a little 
money and collected a pretty fair 
rate of interest. He was an old-fash- 
ioned Abolitionist, too, 

I never did get quite the straight 
of it, but they said he talked too 
much. After Fort Donelson, he spent 
the morning down in front of the 
store a-tellin’ what Grant was goin’ 
to do to all the Rebs. I think he said 
something too about cleanin’ out all 
the Copperheads (that was his name 
for southern sympathizers) at the 
same time. 

Old Jim Handley was down there 
that day. He was so surprised his 
jaw hung open so far he lost his 
chew. 

“Why didn’t nobody shoot him?” 
he asked after Till had started home. 















he found that Sam 
Ross’s cow and pigs was gone and 
two cows of Till’s own and six pigs 
he had got the week before. 

When he come into town again, 
Jim Handley was settin’ on the steps 
in front of the store. After Till got 
thru talkin’, Handley says thru his 
teeth: 

“IT reckon the boys was just collect- 
in’ interest off you—interest and 
principal. That’s legal, ain’t it?” 

For the first time, I reckon, Till 
realized what he was into. He shut 
off his gab, went back home, put his 
money in a bag, got on his best horse 
and started for Council Bluffs. He 
had friends up there. 

That was sensible enough, but he 
made one mistake—he stopped and 
made camp that night. 

Along about three o’clock, someone 
kicked him out of his blankets. It 
was Jim Handley and two other fel- 
lows. 

“You're goin’ back!” they told him. 

Till didn’t say anything. He just 
got up and saddled and went along. 

Ten miles went by. Nobody said 
anything. Then Handley spoke: 

“If you want to, you can stop in at 
the store and buy a spade.” 

“What for?” asked Till, tho by this 
time he knew well enough. 

“Dig your grave,” says Handley. 
“Just as you like, tho. Some folks 
is particular about things like that. 


“Till didn’t want the kids 
or Jen, but he took home 
the cow and-.the pigs.” 
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He'd light a lamp in every room. 


Mebbe you’d ruther just lay on top 
o’ the ground.” 
“I’ll buy a spade,” says Till, with- 
out a shake in his voice. 
He did, and the story is that he 
dug a very good grave, measured it 
all up right and got down to four 
feet before they stopped him. 
“Deep enough,” says Handley, “do 
you think we’re goin’ to wait here all 
day? I’m gettin’ hungry.” 
Till stood up there in the grave and 
shut his eyes. 
“You shoot him,” says Handley to 
one of the others, “and I’ll cut his 
throat to make sure.” 





“That,” said my Uncle Simeon, 
was what happened in a neighbor- 
hood row back in those days. Wars 
get folks crazy, I reckon. There was 
people in the last war that acted al- 
most as Crazy as old Jim Handley. 

“Did they arrest Handley?” I in- 
quired. 

“Who would arrest him?” Uncle 
Simeon inquired. “That bushwhack- 
in’ gang would have had him out of 
jail in two jerks if they tried it.” 

“So he got off free—after a mur- 
der like that?” 

“I wouldn’t say that,” mused my 
Uncle Simeon. “You know the old 
brick house two ‘blocks from the 

square. They always claimed Hand- 
ley built that with Till’s money. 
When I was a little feller, I remem- 
ber how old Handley—he wasn’t real- 
ly old, he just looked that way— 
would never come out of the house 
except at broad noon. He had three 
locks on every door and the shutters 
barred. Come dark, and he’d light a 
lamp in every room, and they’d burn 
until morning. 

“The sheriff didn’t get after him, 
but Somebody did. Many a time he 
must have envied Till, sleepin’ quiet 
in that four-foot grave by the side of 
the road. 

“He died when I was about ten. 
Doc Risser’s father was looking af- 
ter him. That last night, when Hand- 
ley was about gone, Doc leaned over 
and says: 

“Jim, can I do anything more 
for you?’ 

“Handley shivered a little, and his 
eyelids fluttered. 

“Make Till get off my feet,’ he 
said; ‘he’s been settin’ there for the 
last week and makin’ faces at me.’” 





Open Dates for Pheasants 


Pheasant hunters in Iowa this year 
Will have only two days to do their 
shooting. The dates are November 6 
and 7, Last year the following coun- 
ties were open to hunters: Lyon, 
Osceola, Dickinson, Emmet, Winne- 
bago, Worth, Mitchell, Howard, Sioux, 
Winneshiek, O’Brien, Clay, Palo 
Alto, Kossuth, Hancock, Cerro Gordo, 
Floyd, Chickasaw, Pocahontas, Hum- 
boldt, Wright, Franklin, Butler, Bre- 
mer, Fayette, Woodbury, Monona, 
Hamilton, Hardin, Grundy, Black 
Hawk, Buchanan and Delaware. 

In order to open any Iowa county 
to pheasant hunters, it is necessary 
for at least 150 farmers and land 
Owners in that particular county to 
Petition the state game warden. It 
is optional with the warden whether 
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| DEPENDABILITY 


A WORD 


THAT GREW OUT OF A FACT 


GIVE THE WORLD a new 
thing, and the world will 
immediately find a new word 
to describe it. 


Dodge Brothers put a cer- 
tain quality into a motor car. 
And suddenly, everywhere, 
people were talking about 
Dependability. 

You won’t find Depend- 
ability in the dictionary. 
But any owner of a Dodge 
car can tell you exactly what 
it means. 

Dependability meanssure- 
ness in performance—the 
certainty of knowing that a 
car will always do exactly 
what you expect it to do. 

Dependability means long 
life... . because no mech- 
anism can be consistent in 
performance unless it is well 


DODGE BROTHERS 


designed and soundly put 
together of fine materials. 


Dependability means 
economy that is more than 
price-deep . . . the kind of 
economy that results from 
low maintenance expense, 
minimum service costs, slow 
depreciation. 


Dependability means satis- 
faction . . . the assurance 
that your pleasure in the 
beauty and performance of 
your car will not be marred 


by trouble and expense. 


For fifteen years, Dodge 
dependability has been am- 
plified, refined, improved. 


It reaches its fullest and 
finest development in the 
beautiful and spirited Dodge 
Six and Dodge Eight of today. 








Others may claim, Dodge will DO... 


Dodge reprints the above advertisement, and will reprint it again Stom time to 
uime, both as a pledge and as a reminder... a pledge that the fine traditions 
oY Dodge Dependability shall ever continue . . . a reminder that though others 
may copy the word, Dependability”, the word means little without the fact. 
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Bob Lee says: 


§ claim a farmer can still make a 
profit ... yes, at these low prices. 
And one way to do it is to grow your 
own feed and get the most out of it 
with a LETZ ROUGHAGE MILL 


HERE’S what Bob Lee means when 
he says to get the most out of your 
home-grown feed by using a Letz 
Roughage Mill: 

Grain when fed whole and rough- 
age when fed in the sheaf or the 
bundle are wasted by stock. A lot 
of the grain goes right on through 
them without being digested. And 
much of the hay and fodder is 
nosed aside. 

The Letz Mill crushes and grinds 
all grains (oats, ear corn, snapped 
corn, barley, wheat, milo) to just 
the right size for stock to clean up. 
It cuts, recuts, and grinds all rough- 
age (shock fodder, sheaf grain, hay, 
etc.) until every leaf and stalk and 
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stem is made palatable. And it 
mixes this roughage and grain into 
an economical ration that can 
easily be fed right in the feed 
troughs. The Letz Mill does all of 
these jobs at once. Or, if you 
wish, it will do any two at a time 
or each one separately. 

The Letz Mill will make your 
own home-grown feed go farther. 
It will save you from putting out 
good money for a lot of extra feed. 
It will reduce your cost of produc- 
tion and make it possible for you 
to make a profit even at these low 
prices, just as Bob Lee says. 

Have a Letz dealer let you try a 
Letz Mill. It will sell itself to you! 





ALL 


IN ONE MACHINE 


Cuts, grinds, mixes—does one at a time, any two at a time, or all three 





Letz Roughage Mills are 
built in four sizes to meet 
the requirements of any size 
farm. The Letz 344 is shown 
here with exhauster fan and 
feed collector. Recommended 
for a farm of 20 or more 
dairy cows, or 40 or more 
steers, or 100 or more hogs, 
This mill also makes a prac- 
tical and economical silo 
filler. It will easily handle 
large bundles of fodder. 















These sharp knives cut 
and recut roughage. 





Burrs like this grind 
roughage and grain— 
crush and grind ear corn. 





This thoroughly 


worm 
mixes roughage and grain. 











of acres. 


FREE ..- 


the Letz Roughage Mill. 
fill out this coupon. 


My name is____ 


LETZ 


from home-grown grains. 
We will send them to you... free... 
There's no obligation attached to this free offer. 


What a hundred thousand farmers say the Letz Roughage Mill will do 

1. Increase the feeding value of home-grown crops a fourth to a half by recutting, 
gtinding and mixing them into palatable rations. 

2. Make home-grown feed go farther and save the expense of buying extra feed. 

3. Enable a farmer to feed a fourth to a half more stock on the same number 


4. Reduce the cost of producing milk and meat 25 to 50 per cent. 
5. Cut the cost of farm work through fewer operations and less labor at feeding 


AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
FEED MILL 


A booklet that tells who Bob Lee is and how to balance rations 


And another booklet that tells all about 
if you will just 


LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1022 West Road, Crown Point, Indiana 





My mailing address (or R. F. D.) is 
City 
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I am now feeding ae 





Sheep 


Dairy cows 


Horses. 


Se 


Steers 


Horse-power of my engine is 





When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 








MAKES SAWING EASIER 


bard job made easy. Our Rolling 
able and All- Steel frame takes the 
labor out of wood saw- 
ing. Hundreds of satis- 







best. Made for 
ead of leading tractors, 
also four stationary 
sizes. Low prices on 
Atkins saw blades. Spe. 
cial discount allowed 
we have no dealer. Write for FREE Catalog, 

COUPLER CO., Dept. p. Hillsboro, Kansas 
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SST BEE ARR 
National Carbide 


in the RED DRUM 
Lights Night Work 


Saves you money. Your 
dealer has NATIONAL. 
If not, write us. 

NATIONAL CARBIDE 
SALES CORPORATION 


Lincoln Bldg. NewYork 
Coast to Coast Service 
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icking Dad’s Seed Corn 


Dry Out the Ears Before Cold Weather 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


NE of the best jobs for farm boys 

and girls this Saturday is to help 
their fathers to pick one bushel of 
seed corn for each three acres which 
they expect to plant next 
year. Of course, you un- 
derstand that a bushel of 
seed corn will plant about 
seven acres, but to be on 
the safe side so that you 
can discard some of the 
poor ears later on and 
grade out the butts and 
tips, it will be best for 
you to pick about one 
bushel of seed corn this 
fall for each three acres 
which your father intends to plant 
next spring. 

In the ordinary year the best time 
to pick seed corn is the last week in 
September or the first week in Octo- 
ber. But this year because the 
weather has been so hot and dry dur- 
ing the summer and the greater part 
of September, it is perfectly safe to 
delay picking seed corn until the last 
half of October. In fact, in many 
fields it would be all right to delay 
picking until husking time. 

One of the easiest ways to pick seed 
corn is to hitch up a team to the 
wagon and go into the field in just 
the ‘same way as you ordinarily do 
when husking corn in the fall. But 
instead of picking all the ears, pick 
only those which look good to you 
for seed. This means that instead of 
confining your attention to two rows 
as you go thru the field, you will 
probably get the best looking ears 
from ten rows. If you can work side 
by side with your father picking seed 
corn in the field this way, you can 
get his ideas as to what kind of an 
ear he likes and what kind of a plant 
he likes, so you can soon become as 
good a seed corn picker as he is. 

As you and your father walk thru 





you will probably find he has some 
ideas of his own which are pretty 
good. 

Most of the ears which you pick 
this year during the last 
half of October will prob- 
ably contain around 29 
per cent moisture. They 
will not be hurt, there. 
fore, by the ordinary 
frost, but if the temper- 
ature goes below 20 de. 
grees for half a day, the 
germination will be seri- 
ously damaged. To dry 
the seed corn out quickly 
and prevent mold, you 
must hang it up as soon as you bring 
it in from the field. Some people 
hang the ears up with strings, where- 
as others jab them on seed corn hang- 
ers. It doesn’t make any difference 
which oneof the systems you use, 
just so the ears are separated enough 
from each other so the air Can circu- 
late around them. 

The safest place to hang seed corn 
is in a basement with a furnace in 
it or in an attic. But if you try to do 
this kind of thing, you will probably 
find the women folks around your 
house won't like it because of the 
mice which the corn is likely to draw. 
A warm place for corn is really quite 
important during November and De- 
cember because as long as corn con- 
tains more than 15 per cent moisture, 
it is subject to danrage by cold. When 
it contains than 15 per cent 
moisture, zero weather can not hurt 
it. Some farmers have found that a 
good way to dry out seed corn with- 
out bringing it into the house is to 
borrow a brooder house from the 
women folks, hang up the seed corn 
in it and set the brooder stove going. 
Open the ventilators to carry off the 
moisture and keep the temperature 
around 100 degrees, and you will be 


less 





the field, the first astonished how 
thing you will sa —_ rapidly the corn 
look for, of course, can be dried 
will be ears of : : down to a point 
fairly good size. Lessons In Agriculture where it will 
You won't even School is now well under way, stand zero weath- 
bother to _ peel so we are coming back on the er. After the corn 
back the husk of job with some new lessons in is dried down, you 


the small ears. It 
is human nature 
to look for big 
ears, but remem- 
ber that a large 
ear which is the 
least bit imma- 
ture makes a 
poorer seed ear 
than one which 
is only four or 
five inches long. 
Above everything, 
you want an ear 
which is solid and 
heavy for its size. 
Of course, you 
want to avoid ears 
which are moldy 
and which come 
from stalks which 


Wallaces’ 


Homestead. 


agriculture. As you will remem- 
ber from last spring, this series 
of articles is designed for rural 
school children, and is written 
by Henry A. Wallace, editor of 


Farmer 


What could be a more appro- 
priate beginning for this new 
series than a discussion of pick- 
ing seed corn? The kind of seed 
ears that you help your father 
to pick this fall has much to do 
with the kind of a corn crop he 
will raise next year. or 

After the actual picking, farm 
boys can be of great service by 
superintending the proper dry- 
ing of the seed ears, an impor- 
tant job that is often neglected. 


will find that 
some of the ears 
which you 
thought were sol- 
id and well ma- 
tured, do not look 
so good or feel so 
heavy. In the late 
winter, you can 
go over the seed 
corn carefully, ear 
by ear, and throw 
out all of those 
which are chaffy 
light weight 
At that time, you 
can shell a few 
kernels off the 
butt of each ear 
and look at the 
backs of the ker- 


and lowa 





have smut on ht 
them or are bro- 

ken down. If your particular strain 
of corn has too small shanks so that 
the ears are easily broken off in a 
high wind or by a corn binder, it 
may be a good plan for you to pick 
ears for a larger, stronger shank. 

In southern Iowa and Missouri 
where the corn oftentimes carries the 
ears six feet from the ground, it is a 
good plan to pick seed ears from 
those stalks which carry the ears 
three and one-half or four feet from 
the ground. But if you live in north- 
ern Iowa or Minnesota, it may be a 
good plan for you to try to make 
your corn a little higher eared. I 
can’t tell just what you should pick 
for because it varies in different 
parts of the corn belt and with dif- 
ferent varieties of corn. If you talk 
this matter over with your father, 


nes nels to see that 

they are shiny 
and that the tips of the kernels are 
well filled. You can take other things 
into account also if you wish, but 
most of the other things don’t mean 
anything except from an _ artistic 
point of view. It is all right to de 
velop a strain of corn you like the 
looks of, but remember you can not 
afford to sacrifice the yielding power 
for looks. 





Running the separator too slowly 
may result in a cream test two or 
three points below the test secured 
when the separator is run at the 
proper speed. 





Alfalfa as a forage for winter feed- 
ing supplies the necessary bulk for 
a hog’s ration. Alfalfa contains valu- 
able vitamins, minerals and protein. 
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At the Cattle Congress 


(Continued from page 11) 
with the Belgian exhibition this year, 
especially in the mare classes. Jean, 
from the Harry Stamp stables, 
Roachdale, Ind., survived the compe- 
tition in the strong aged mare class 
and was made senior and grand 
champion by the judges, George 
Potts, E. A. Trowbridge and J. C. 
Ritchie. Margot, shown by C. G. 
Good & Son, of Ogden, was awarded 
the junior championship for mares. 

Major de Malmaison, aged stalli®n, 
again returned grand championship 
honors to his owners, the Holbert 
Importing Co., of Greeley, Iowa. 
Boulder Bridge Farm, Excelsior, 
Minn., came in for reserve honors on 
Gerfant Ophain and the Belgian spe- 
cial grand prize, the Hynderick cup, 
offered by Societe of Belgium. El- 
mer Messelheiser, club boy, of Me- 
servey, Iowa, won first on his entry 
in the open grade colt class and in 
the colt club class. 

A team owned by Carl Helm, of 
Winthrop, placed first in the heavy- 
weight horse pulling contest by pull- 
ing 3,000 pounds the required. dis- 
tance of 27% feet. Second honors 
went to a plucky pair, nineteen and 
twenty years old, respectively, owned 
by Henry Thies, of lowa Falls. The 
pulling contest for light teams was 
won by a 2,800-pound pair owned by 
Al Dozark, of Lamont, Iowa. These 
horses moved a weight equal to their 
own combined weight for a distance 


of 261%4 feet. Eldon Gillette, Win- 
throp, was second. 
Aside from showing competition 


the main note of the Dairy Cattle 
Congress had to do with better sires. 
Grundy county put on an excellent 
exhibit consisting of the herd sire, 
Plaut’s Alewin Creator, owned by 
Elton Hasbrouck, and three pairs of 
daughters and their dams. The rec- 
ords showed that the daughters were 
producing 673 pounds of butterfat 
yearly, or thru the influence of a 
good sire were excelling the average 
of the dams by 195 pounds. The ex- 
hibit clearly demonstrated the valie 
of proved sires. 

The use of better sires was further 
emphasized at the annual cow test 
association members’ banquet, at 
which gold watches were awarded to 
three winners of the sire index con- 
test sponsored by Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. Banners and 
trophies also were awarded to asso- 
ciations showing excellence in the 
Better Sire Contest. The Pioneer 
Cow Testing Association of Black 
Hawk county ranked first, consider- 
ing bulls of all breeds, followed by 
Washington county. It was then an- 
nounced that the North Tama Asso- 
ciation had the highest association 
average for the past year, producing 
an average of 9,571 pounds of milk 
and 376.4 pounds of butterfat. Clarke 
county was second. The Holstein 
herd of W. D. Mitchell was the high- 
est producing herd on test during the 
past year, averaging 15,315 pounds of 
milk and 574.1 pounds of butterfat. 





More Hogs in Germany 
Hog numbers in Germany on Sep- 
ember 1, 1931, are officially estimat- 
ed at 25,400,000, an increase of 9 per 
cent over the numbers on the same 
in 1930. This is the largest num- 
ber for this time of the year on rec- 
ord. The increase this year, however, 
is not as great as last year when the 
number on September 1 was 19 per 
cent above the same date of 1929. 
has been expected by German 
experts that the peak of the present 
hog production cycle would’ be 
reached this September, according to 
earl er reports from Berlin. In Prus- 
Sla, where almost 70 per cent of Ger- 
man hogs are located, a recent cen- 
Sus indicated a decrease from last 
year of 35 per cent in brood sows of 
SIX months to one year of age. 
Inspected hog slaughter in Ger- 
many from October, 1930, to June 1, 
1931, reached 15,508,000, an increase 
of 18 per cent over the same period 
of 1929-30 and 1 per cent over 1927- 
28, the period of heaviest slaughter 
Since the war. 
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IT TAKES cold cash to fix a frozen engine... and 
that’s what it may cost you if you risk an anti- 
freeze that boils away with every sharp rise in 
temperature that every winter brings. 

The sure and inexpensive way to safeguard 
your cars, trucks and stationary engines through 
every change of weather is with Eveready Pres- 
tone. This is no makeshift mixture, originally 
intended for some other purpose; it is the first 
product scientifically developed to keep water- 
cooled motors from freezing — now improved and 
made better than ever. 





Q POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


1. Gives complete protection. 2. Does not boil off. 
3. Positively will not damage cooling-system. 

. Will not heat-up a motor. 

5. Circulates freely at the lowest operating temperatures. 
6. Will not affect paint, varnish, or lacquer finishes. 

7. Non-inflammable and odorless. 

8. Prevents formation of rust in cooling-system. 

9. Economical—one filling lasts all winter. 


> 





the ecards 


when you gamble with a 


makeshift anti-freeze 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH WEATHER - + + USE EVEREADY PRESTONE 


inter stacks 














Eveready Prestone will not overheat engines 
and it will not boil off. It flows freely in the cold- 
est weather. It has Jess tendency to leak than water. 
It retards rust. Last year over a million and a half 
car owners used it for complete, all-winter pro- 
tection. It is accepted by leading car manufactur- 
ers and automotive engineers. 

The first cost of Eveready Prestone is the last. 
There is no annoyance of having to test your 
mixture every few days. No expense of having to 
replenish it. No large repair bill for a frozen 
engine. Don’t go by cost-per-gallon; figure out the 
cost-per-season. 

Beat cold weather to the punch. Have Eveready 
Prestone put in the cooling-systems of your cars, 
trucks and other farm equipment. One filling — 
and that’s all! You’ve taken the gamble out of 
winter work. Don’t put it off—get the protection 
of Eveready Prestone today. 


National Carbon Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide UEC 


and Carbon Corporation 
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NOTE: When you drain your cooling-system of Eveready Prestone in the 
Spring, put in Eveready RUSTONE, for all-summer protection against 
gust, clogging and overheating. Then your car will always be free of rust, 


PRESTONE 
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Revamped 

“( YO LOOK for yourself,” said El- 

J len, disgustedly. “There isn’t a 
cress in that closet that’s got a ghost 
of a chance for this year. Further- 
more,” it was quite evident that Ellen 
had spent some time thinking over 
her problem and that she was exas- 
fperated at her inability to find a suc- 
cessful way out, “there isn’t a spare 
nickel in the wardrobe fund to allow 
for a new dress. It looks to me as tho 
I’m going to have to appear in public 
in a long-waisted dress with a circu- 
lar skirt and an off-the-face hat.” 

“Sounds rather bad,” said Ann, as 
she scanned the clothes rack for 
made-over possibilities. “What is 
this?” she asked, hauling out a red, 
black and dull green indistinct plaid 
skirt. 

“It’s Marjorie’s plaited skirt. She’s 
worn it for two years and is so tired 
of it, I haven’t suggested her wearing 
it this year.” 

“And what’s this?” said Ann again, 
pulling out an out-of-date black wool 
suit. 

“It’s that suit that I wore to Cali- 
fornia, four or five years ago,” said 
Ellen. “I’ve poked my elbows out in 
the sleeves and the skirt is too nar- 
row. It’s awfully nice material and 
has a good hem, but I’ve never been 
able to figure out anything to do 
to it.” 


Settling the Problem 


“We'll settle that little problem 
right now,” said Ann enthusiastically, 
“This plaid skirt you can borrow 
from Marjorie for the blouse, and 
we'll sacrifice this black jacket for 
inserted godets for the skirt—two in 
front and two in the back. Cut cir 
cular and pressed into triangular 
plaits, it will make a very smart tail- 
ored skirt with plenty of room. The 
plaid skirt has three widths in it, 
which will allow plenty for sleeves. 
Make the jacket very plain, with a V 
neck and a diagonal line across the 
front, with a closing at the side. 
Don’t make a collar—I think they’re 
rather warm and bunglesome on wool 
You can make a detachable 
fiat throw, shaped like an ascot scarf 
and banded with black, if you want 
something to fill in the neck and 
shoulder line. Use black buttons for 
the blouse and a wide crushed black 
belt—or at least a black buckle. You 
might also add black wool straps 
around the cuffs. It ought to work up 
into a very smart outfit. It’s lucky 
the plaid isn’t very pronounced, or 
you'd never be able to use it fora 
blouse. Of course, you could reverse 
it, take out one of the widths, and 
make just two inverted plaits, front 
and back, stitching the plaits down 
almost to the knee. That way, you 
could make the blouse out of your 
suit jacket and add new sleeves from 
the old suit skirt. I don’t like the 
idea as well, tho. 

“As for wearing a long-waisted 


dresses. 





dress this winter, there’s no reason 
in the world for your having to do 
that with all the material you have 


hanging here in the closet. That 
black dress has half a dozen chances. 
You might combine it with the black 
background print dress that you wore 
this spring, making the dress and 
sleeves of that and taking the sleeves 
of the black dress to make a fitted 
hip-length yoke for the skirt. You 
could cut the circular skirt up into 
six gores, allowing for a slight flare 
below the knee. 

“Fortunately, skirt lengths haven’t 
changed much. They may be a trifle 
longer than last year, but they aren’t 
dragging the streets, as we thought 
they might for a while. The street 
dress manages to cover the knees 
nicely. I’m glad that waist lines are 
back to normal, because it gives us a 
chance to wear sweaters and blouses 
with skirts, and there are all sorts of 
jacket combinations to be worked 
out. But, there, Ellen, I must run 
along. I’m afraid you’ve got so used 
to your clothes that you’ve become 
blind to their possibilities. What you 
need is not more wardrobe money, 
but more imagination.” 

“I believe you’re right, Ann; I feel 
as tho I’d been on a shopping expe- 
dition and had just got back with 
two new dresses.” 


Why Be Good? 


? ON’T you see that when you're 

~naughty, you worry mother?” 
Mrs. Allen dropped wearily into a 
chair at the close of a rather trou- 
bled day and gave her son a reprov- 
ing glance. 

Billy put his arms around her neck 
and squeezed her tightly, but he said 
nothing. 

“Are you going to promise to be 
good tomorrow so mother won't be so 
tired?” 

“Yes, mother.” So Billy was un- 
dressed and tucked into bed with a 
good-night kiss. 

The next morning, early, Mrs. Al- 
len got a message that called her 
away from home for the day. Ar- 
rangements were made for Billy to 
stay with a relative. Billy was more 
obstreperous than he had been the 
day before; his mischief and stub- 
bornness took him into many scrapes, 
The auntie re- 


A deplorable method of discipline, 
surely, yet regrettably common. 

“Aren't you ashamed to have moth- 
er see you pick a rose from the bush 
in the park?” I heard a mother say 
to her small daughter, as they were 
strolling just ahead of me on one of 
the park trails. 

Evidently the offense was not in 
doing wrong but in being caught. 
The child, thus reproved, could not 
help getting the idea that condemna- 
tion or disapproval comes only from 
being seen doing the questionable 
thing. Why should such a little 
daughter hesitate to pull all the flow- 
ers she pleases if she ever finds her- 
self in the park with both mother and 
the superintendent off duty? 

“T’ll tell daddy that you slapped sis- 
ter,” a neighbor called to her son, 
who was playing in the sandpile with 
his baby sister, the latter at that 
minute crying loudly. 

Now the chances are this small son 
will do his slapping hereafter when 
there is no one around who is apt to 
report to father. 

Such methods of training not only 
fail to establish right motives for 
conduct, but they actually create 
ideas of deception in the young mind. 
We must teach children to do right 
because right-doing brings satisfac- 
tion.—Edith L. Reid. 


A Penny Bazaar 


ATURALLY, you want a bazaar 
‘to be a money-maker, yet 
if you don’t let it become a “slave- 
driver” that demands too much of 
your time and energy, it can really 
be a fall fun festival. Fall bazaars 
do require lots of time and work, 
don’t they? Despite that fact, how- 
ever, if your community is like most, 
it would be difficult to go thru the 
fall season without planning and car- 
rying out the usual fall bazaar. 
Why not a penny festival this 
year—one where silver will not be 
recognized? Should yours be this 
type of bazaar, do have plenty of 
pennies on hand so your customers 
can replenish the penny supply if 
they run short—as they’re bound to 
do. Then charge for everything, but 
charge the lowest possible price. 
Charge one penny for admission. 
It isn’t much, but every penny adds 
up. Have a series of 

















hollow tile and give the contestants 
a certain number of chances to throw 
the ball into a tile. Prizes may be 
given to winners. For “Quoits,” drive 
very large nails, painted white, into 
a black board, and give the contest- 
ant jar rubber rings to throw. In the 
game, “Going to London,” the con- 
testant is asked to walk on a string 
stretched taut on the floor at the 
same time that he is looking thru 
inverted field glasses. A certain re- 
ward may be given if he succeeds in 
“Going to London.” 


Making Quilt Patterns 


If you happen to be in a quilt-lov- 
ing community, you can stir up a lot 
of interest and enthusiasm by having 
a quilt show. Collect all the lovely 
quilts in the country, either new or 
old, then charge one cent admission 
to see the exhibit. 

If you’d ask each person who ex- 
hibited a quilt to give you an accu- 
rate pattern of the quilt, and then 
take a part of the day off for a pat- 
tern-making bee, you’d be able to 
realize considerable clear profit by 
selling brown wrapping paper quilt 
patterns. You'd have to be very sure 
that your people worked with sharp 
scissors, and that the patterns were 
very accurate. Almost any one will 
pay from two to four cents for a quilt 
pattern that they want. 

Every one has at least a few 
scraps of print wash material that 
can be collected and made up into 
packages, sealed flat in oiled paper 
envelopes. These quilt block possi- 
bilities would appeal to the quilt 
lovers in the group. 

Plan to have a utility booth, where 
one may purchase fresh fall vege- 
tables, garden seeds or even garden 
roots. If you think that wouldn’t be 
so successful this year, you may call 
it a utility exchange and charge one 
cent for the privilege of exchanging 
various garden items. Small bags of 
popcorn, peanuts or candy may be 
served for as little as one or two 
cents. Don’t forget that school hand- 
kerchiefs made of soft nainsook have 
a chance of “going over big.’ One 
might even be able to find old mate- 
rials from baby dresses, slips and so 
forth, to hem by machine. Of course, 
there is always a certain per cent 
of kitchen aprons, holders and baby 





penny “tent” shows, 








in each of which a 





nonsensical stunt is 
being performed. If 
your space permits, 
allow one corner of 
the room for penny 
games, such as “Toss 
the Ball,” “Quoits” or 
“Going to London.” 
For “Toss the Ball,” 
set up a number of 
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mother came 
home. 

Mother took 
Billy aside and 
said: “You 
promised me 
that you'd be 
good today.” 

“There was- 
n’t anything 
to be good 
for, ‘cause you 
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dresses that sell, but I wouldn't in- 
yest very much in new materials for 
these. 

Above all else, don’t forget to ad- 
vertise your bazaar. You might or- 
ganize your group much as My own 
home community did for a church 
homecoming—appoint a committee to 
cee that postal cards are sent to fam- 
ilies who might be interested in a 
pazaar. The school youngsters will 
be willing to cooperate in making 


posters to be shown in the nearby 
local stores, and one or two weather- 
proof posters might be posted at the 
“four corners.” 

And now, here’s luck to you with 


y ' fall bazaar.—E. B. 


Winter Comfort 
OC is a month when the 
homemaker can take time to 
view her house with a critical eye 
and make the small changes that will 
bring more comfort to her family 
during the coming months. 

One of the things to prepare for 
is enough heat. Weather strips may 
mean a more even warmth in the 
house and smaller coal bills. Far 
more air leaks in thru the joints 
around a window than is generally 
ilized and coal must be burned to 
warm it. Metal weather strips would 
soon be paid for by savings in fuel. 

Another question of winter health 
and comfort is the proper amount 
of moisture in the air. Colds which 
are the result of a dry hot atmos- 
phere in the house may be prevented 
by a water tank attachment to the 
hot air furnace by water receptacles 
the back of radiators. 

A closet for outdoor clothing is a 
blessing to the whole household if 
it contains a window for light and 
ventilation, and heat to dry wet 
Special low shelves, draw- 
ers, or boxes will provide places for 
children’s hats, gloves and _ over- 
shoes. Rods placed low enough for 
the children to reach will hold small 
coats on small hangers. 
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Ginger Bread 
E ERE are two recipes for ginger 
bread which you will all want 
to try. The first one is a recipe from 
a famous southern cook’s collection 
and is made delicious and soft by the 
liberal use of butter. Here it is: 


Southern Soft Ginger Bread 

cup sugar 

cup butter 

teaspoon cloves 

teaspoon soda 

cup boiling water 

cup molasses 

teaspoon cinnamon 

teaspoon ginger 

» cups flour 
2 eggs, beaten separately 

Mix as for a cake. Bake in but- 
tered biscuit pan in moderate oven. 
Ginger bread is also delicious when 
made with buttermilk and can be 
served either with a glass of milk 
for lunch or with the addition of a 
spoonful of whipped cream on the 
top of each serving as dessert. This 
batter may be mixed up ahead of 
time and will keep for several days 
in the ice box. In this way it may be 
baked when needed and served fresh 
and hot. Perhaps a salad will help 
make this lunch more attractive. 


Buttermilk Ginger Bread 


1 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup molasses 

1 cup buttermilk 

1'2 teaspoons soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

‘o teaspoon cloves 

1's teaspoons ginger 

cups flour 

Cream the butter and sugar. Add 
ll beaten egg, molasses and butter- 
nuk. Sift dry ingredients together 
add to first mixture. Bake in 
red tins in moderate oven. May 
ked as a loaf or made into drop 





Before stitching heavy materials 
e khaki, duck, or canvas, rub hard 
ap over the hems and seams. The 
needle will then penetrate the ma- 
terial more easily. 
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~~ WORDS from the dictionary 
=. —or COFFEE in your cup? 
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Anybody with 


put a lot of tempting 


good dictionary can 
words together 
about coffee. 

But when the coffee gets into your 
cup, it has to make good by its /aste. 
It was taste and nothing else that made 
the three A & P Coffees the largest sell- 
ing group of coffees in the world. 

Millions of people tried these 


coftees—and found they had been miss- 


—— 
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ing something in coftee flavor before. 

These three coffees are different in 
flavor and character, so that you ll be 
sure-to find one that exactly suits your 
particular taste. Find the one that is 
your coftee—and we think you'll agree 
irank, 


that it’s the best coftee you ever ¢ 
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winey flavor. 
; flav Or, We CaN- 








TRY BOKAR COFFEE for a vigorous and 
With three coffee ia each har ung a distinctivr 
not fail to suit your taste. Reme endian the coffee you like, best 


is the best for za no matter what it costs. 









RED CIRCLE correc 4eme 
RICH AND FULL-BODIED 


EIGHT O’ CLOCK COFFEE ; 


AND MELLOW 























EIGHT O’CLOC K rhein pane a te om tb.1 9¢ 
RED CIRCLE Ctcunorssuintesrone Ib. Q5¢ 
BOK AR Uitucw tae eer. ». B54 


© These three coffees, far outselling any other three coffees have 
become the National Standards of Quality. 


COFFEE SERVICE 


The Coffee to suit your taste... 


Freshly Roasted . . Ground for 
your method of brewing .. . 


and a Booklet on coffee making. 





EXCLUSIVELY IN A&P FOOD STORES 
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-PROVE IT 





Make This Test To-day! Put two level 
teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add 


two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The tiny, 
fine bubbles will rise slowly, half filling 
the glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s 
first action—the action designed to begin 
in the mixing bowl when liquid is added: 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
rising, stand the glass in a pan of hot water 
on the stove. Ina moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture 


reaches the top of the glass. This dem- 





PROVE CALUMET’S 
DOUBLE-ACTION 





onstrates Calumet’s second action—the 
action that Calumet holds in reserve to 


take place in the heat of the oven. 


Double-Acting — Combination Type! 
Calumet’s Double-Action, explained 
above, is the result of a sciehtific combi- 
nation of two gas-releasing ingredients, 
one of which acts chiefly during the mix- 
ing and the other chiefly during the bak- 
ing. For this reason, Calumet is known 
both as ‘*The Double-Acting’’ and ‘‘Com- 


bination Type’’ baking powder. 








AND LAUGH AT BAKING WORRIES! 


Asove Is A SIMPLE Test—take a glass 
and try it. In a jiffy you'll see why 
Calumet makes perfect baking so easy. 
Calumet acts twice! 

In baking, Calumet’s first action be- 
gins in the mixing bow]. This gets the 
leavening properly started. Then, in 
the oven, the second action begins and 
continues the leavening. Up!... up! 
... itkeeps raising the batter and holds 
it high and light. Your cakes are bound 
to be finely textured—velvety smooth! 
Your biscuits extra fluffy—delicious! 

All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome 
ingredients. But not all are alike in 
their action nor in the amount that 
should be used. And not all will give 
you equally fine results in your baking. 


CALUME 


Calumet's scientifically balanced com- 
bination of two gas-releasing ingre- 
dients produces perfect leavening 
action—Double Action! 

So economical, too—the usual Cal- 
umet proportion is only one level 
teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour. Get 
Calumet to-day. Try it. And see why 
it is the largest-selling baking powder 


in the world! . . . Calumet is a prod- 


uct of General Foods Corporation. 





THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 


© 1931, G. F. CORP 











MARION JANE PARKER 


Name 


Street 


FREE—wonderful new baking book! 


c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, acopy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


W.F. 10-31 














City. a 


Fill in completely—print name and address 
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HIS comes in a letter from an old 

friend: 

“The more intelligent a farm wom- 
an is, the more unhappy she is. The 
woman of thwarted social ambitions 
isn’t so bad off for the clubs, teas 
and dinners she gives up, while de- 
lightful and desirable, aren’t impor- 
tant. But the woman who demands 
conversation above the level of the 
neighborhood scandal, the price of 
beans and the way the wind blew on 
wash day, suffers most. If she finds 
dirty hired men repulsive, she’s ‘too 
nice for the job.’ If she criticises the 
country school, ‘she thinks she’s 
smart.’ If she demands the niceties 
of life in table manners and home 
standards, ‘she’s a snob.’ If she finds 
herself physically unable to cope 
with her job, her neighbors pro- 
nounce her ‘lazy.’ If she offers mu- 
sical help in neighborhood programs, 
she is met with cold stares. If she 
uses a vocabulary of more than a 
thousand words, she is high-hatting 
her neighbors, and if she ever dares 
to suggest that she could be of real 
help to the community in raising 
standards of thought and living, she 
is despised as considering herself 
better than others. There is much 
talk of rural civilization needing in- 
telligent people. That’s bunk. Intel- 
ligent people aren’t wanted on the 
farms and the more intelligent the 
woman, the less her chances are for 
happiness and usefulness to her sur- 
roundings. And,” adds my corre- 
spondent, “don’t come any of your 
Pollyanna stuff on me.” 

Now, how shall I answer this wom- 
an? When I knew her some years 
ago she was of fine mental and spir- 
itual caliber, and there should be a 
big place for her in any community, 
rural or otherwise. Is she right or 
is she wrong? Don’t sign your name 
to your letter if you’d rather not— 
but tell me what to tell her. 


IME to tune up the old radio. 

About this time of year program 
directors begin to waken to the fact 
that musically appreciative people 
have merely been enduring the bed- 
lam of jazz that fills the summer air 
and they run down some real talent 
to entertain our souls. A musical 
friend who spends much of her time 
in New York City says radio has 
worked two ways. People stay at 
home to hear music on the radio 
they might otherwise go to concerts 
to hear, and people go out to con- 
certs because thru radio they’ve be- 
come interested in music. Both ways 
point to musical interests. 


Spee thing that peps me up more 
than any other is to listen to 
college-and-knowledge-hungry people 
who grab a bite of their degree when 
and wherever they may. A summer 
course here, a correspondence course 
there, a whole semester now, and 
then a whole year on carefully bud- 
geted money that has been earned 
everywhere from teaching algebra to 
peddling watermelons. To the young- 
sters just starting out and not know- 
ing just what they want and not hav- 
ing funds to carry thru or lacking 
strength to work and wait, I wish I 
could scatter a million dollars. But 
to these other eager beings—many 
of whom are young only in mind and 
spirit—I wouldn’t spoil their fun by 
handing out a cent. Do they ever 
get a kick out of life? It certainly 





bolsters up one’s flagging courage 
just to hear them. One girl who has 
finally won her degree by a sort of 
ride and tie method, says, “Oh, there 
are sO many wonderful things to do.” 
And then out of her zest for living 
she'll likely create a new job, make 
it pay for more degrees, or put so 
much creative effort into an old one 
that it will be unique and inspiring. 


HE cleverest picture book I've 

seen for many a day is the story 
of a little elephant, illustrated by 
Berta and Elmer Hader (Doubleda 
Doran). The Haders can make a 
baby elephant assume as many facial 
expressions as a human baby, and 
make him quite as lovable. Keep 
this in mind for the children 


HAVE just read McCant’s “White 
Jak Farm.” It is a novel of the 
reconstruction period following th 
Civil war and deals with the life of 
Pembroke Gautier, who was. born 
shortly after the rebellion on a war- 
scarred plantation in South Carolina 
This book skims the early years of 
reconstruction when scheming whites 
incited the negro to obnoxious use of 
his freedom, and deals with the Klan 
and the endeavors of the old political 
order to straighten out the war- 
torn state. The part of the story 
that held particular significance for 
me was that which dealt with young 
Gautier’s effort to rebuild a ruined 
plantation. To find a profitable 
method of farming at that period re- 
quired as revolutionary a method 
as we are groping for in today’s pe- 
riod of reconstruction. Without 
funds, Gautier began his labors. In- 
stead of an inefficient share-crop ar- 
rangement with shiftless negroes, he 
instituted a cash system of hired 
help, a novelty not happily accepted. 
He worked on a theory of intensive 
production, curtailed only when 
funds were insufficient. He increased 
his livestock, put more acres under 
cultivation by drainage and cleared 
woodlots, and diversified his crops 
by adding cowpeas and sorghum for 
forage, corn for his hogs and vegeta- 
bles for his own use, to the usual cot- 
ton crop. 

Of conditions about twenty years 
after the war, he says: “No bank in 
the south at this period would lend 
money on real estate. Banking was 
largely confined to receiving depos- 
its of merchants and manufacturers 
or to making loans to such _ busi- 
nesses. The farmer who needed cred- 
it obtained it in the form of advances 
of supplies at mercantile establish- 
ments. In lieu of interest such sup- 
plies were charged to the planter at 
from 25 to 50 per cent advance over 
cash prices. Under such a system 
the farmers found themselves in a4 
chronic state of indebtedness. No 
business could bear such a burden 
and succeed.” 

But it did and rose eventually to 
the halcyon days of 1914. Every war 
has its price. We paid one price 
when we saw our husbands and sons 
march off to camp in their “civvies.” 
We're paying another one now. Ex: 
pensive pastime—war. And each one 
has its reconstruction period unglor!- 
fied by patriotic speeches, parades 
and flag salutes. 


"THE small boy has coined a new 
word—“bare-shirted.” It’s syn- 
onymous with a lovely leathery tan 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Paul in Corinth 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 25, 1931. Acts, 18: 
1-17; I Corinthians, 13. Text—Acts, 
18:1-11.) * 

If the reader will examine any an- 
cient map of the Mediterranean, he 
will at once perceive that the isth- 
mus of Corinth was to the trade and 
traffic of the ancient world what the 
Panama canal will be to the com- 
merce of the latter half of the twen- 
tieth century. Corinth was situated 
on the low table land in the narrow 
isthmus connecting 
the Agaean at the on 
port of Cenchreae 
with the Adriatic at 
the port of Lechae- 
um. One writer de- 
scribes Corinth as 
“the bridge of the 
seas,” another as 
“the city of two 
and still an- 
other as “the eye of 
Greece.”’ For the pur- 
of defense 
against the invaders 
from the continent, a 
wall was built from 
sea to sea, and short- 
ly after Paul’s time a 
canal was dug across 
this isthmus, that 
ships might readily 
pass from one sea to 
the other, thus avoid- “ui 

.g the long and per- 
ilous passage around the peninsula 
of southern Greece. 


ae 
seas, 





poses 


The isthmus of Corinth, which sep- 
arated southern Greece from the con- 
tinent and thru which the trade from 
Asia Minor and Rome must pass, dif- 
fered from our isthmus of Panama 
in that from the earliest times it 
had been the site of a great city In 
Paul’s time it was a place of great 
wealth and power. The city was the 
capital of the province of Achaia. 
The government was that of a col- 
ony. The ruler was called a pro-con- 
sul. Hence, there would naturally be 
a large Roman population in the city. 
Being the great center of Greek ac- 
tivity, it would have a large native 
Greek element. The Jews, who then 
as now were to be found wherever 
there was trade and traffic, would be 
there in great numbers. In short, 
Corinth was to Athens what Glasgow 
is to Edinburgh and New York is to 
Boston. All three of these elements 
entered largely into the composition 
of the Corinthian church, as we may 
see by the unhappy divisions which 
followed, as appears in the epistles 
to the Corinthians, the Romans nat- 
urally preferring the preaching of 
the eloquent Apollos, and the Jews 
that of Peter, the man who strictly 
conformed to the ancient customs 
and would not eat pork or any other 
thing ceremonially unclean. (See I 
Corinthians, 3:1, and references.) 

The Jewish population had been 
greatly increased about the time of 
-aul’s entrance to Athens, by a de- 
cree which banished the Jews from 
Rome (Acts, 18:2). Among these ref- 
ugees were a noted couple named 
Aquila and Priscilla, who were in 
the tent business either as manufac- 
turers or as sellers, or both. In those 
days and in that climate, this would 
haturally be a very important busi- 
hess, as much distribution of goods 
had to be done by land and there 
were no railroads or stage coaches 
and the hotel accommodations were 
of the slightest. 

Paul, as we would say in these 
days, got a job in their shop or store, 
as the case may be, for he, too, un- 
derstood the tent business, that be- 
ing the trade which his father taught 
him as something to fall back upon 
if this education failed to make him 
a living (a good plan for all fathers 
who send their boys to school). We 
can, therefore, readily imagine Paul 





“Uncle Henry” Wallace was 
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working in the shop, or store, at the 
trade or business which he had been 
taught in his youth according to the 
ancient Jewish custom, and, as op- 
portunity offered, discussing with his 
fellow workmen and employers the 
question uppermost in the Jewish 
mind in those days, “When will the 
Messiah come?” and _ convincing 
them that He had indeed come and 
that Jesus of Nazareth, rejected and 
crucified as He was, was the true 
Messiah, and that He had risen from 
the dead, and thus it was demon- 
strated in that most convincing way 
that He was indeed 
the Son of God. 

We find Paul, of 
course, in the syna- 
gogue on the Sab- 
bath, and as the serv- 
ices of the ancient 
synagogue were con- 
ducted substantially 
as our prayer-meet- 
ings are (only witha 
larger attendance 
and much greater in- 
terest), there was 
ample opportunity to 
advocate his views. 
There was at that 
time no question so 
interesting to the 
Jew as that of the 
Messiah, and_ this 
Paul’s favorite 
theme. Greeks were 
everywhere present 
in the Jewish syn- 
agogues—for the Greek at this time 
had lost faith in his gods, and many 
of them had now adopted the Jewish 
conception of God. In this populous 
city the crowds attending would very 
naturally increase when a theme of 
such an exalted nature was discussed 
by a workman, a tent-maker, and in 
a way of unsurpassed ability both in 
the cogency of his reasoning, his 
wide information, and consuming 
zeal, 

Opposition had evidently manifest- 
ed itself before Silas and Timothy 
came and Paul was very much dis- 
couraged, for in writing to these Cor- 
inthians, he said: “I was with you 
in weakness, and fear, and in much 
trembling” (I Corinthians, 2:3), and 
in writing to them his second epis- 
tle, he said: “God, that comforteth 
those that are cast down, comforted 
us by the coming of Titus.” When 
Titus came and gave moral backing 
and personal support, he was pressed 
in spirit and testified to the Jews 
that Jesus was Christ. We must not 
infer from this that he had not tes- 
tified to them beforehand, for it is 
impossible for us to conceive of Paul 
preaching anywhere, even at Athens, 
without preaching Christ. The real 
meaning is that when Titus came he 
preached with unusual fervency and 
pressed this point with greater ear- 
nestness than ever before. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
word here translated “pressed” is 
precisely the word which Jesus in 
one of the crises of His life used 
when He said: “I have a baptism 
to be baptized with; and how am I 
‘straitened’ until it be accomplished.” 
It means in both cases the putting 
forth of the utmost possible moral 
and spiritual energy to press home 
this vital point in the Christian doc- 
trine. 

As usual, in almost every syna- 
gogue where Paul preached there 
was a division. The crisis came, how- 
ever, when the chief ruler of the syn- 
agogue became converted with all his 
house. Following the conversion of 
Crispus, chief ruler, there were large 
additions from the native Corin- 
thians or the Greek element who had 
been more or less in attendance on 
this synagogue. We have in the 
ninth verse the account of the spe- 
cial revelation to Paul to brace him 
up for the great work that lay before 
him. He evidently felt that his work 
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Farm Folks £,. 
Day 7», Voy 
ene ony People Cant GY "ng 





FRESH 
As Milk 
From the Pail... 





HIGH 


Tone's NEW VACUUM 
CONTAINER 


Brings Full Coffee 


Flavor and Fragrance 
to Farm Tables..... 





ILK, as you have it on the farm, has extra goodness 

that city people just naturally can’t get. And 
now, to the many good things farm folks already enjoy, add 
coffee with extra richness, with full natural 
fragrance. 


flavor and 


Tone’s Old Golden Coffee now comes to you in a sealed 





container—with the highest vacuum known to science 
When you first open it, the rich, appetizing aroma 
But more than that, 
it gives you proof that this new vacuum container does 
seal in all the natural flavor and aroma. 


Air (oxygen) deteriorates coffee rapidly, quickly dissi- 


today. 
| which greets you is a treat in itself. 


pates the delicate, fleeting substances which give it flavor 
Tone’s Old Golden Coffee, because it is 
sealed in its new vacuum container, fresh from the roaster. 
retains all its natural strength and original fragranee. No 
matter how much you buy at a time, or how long a time 


and strength. 


between purchases, when you use Tone’s, you can always 
give your family coffee they'll relish. 

The grocer in the nearest town, where you usually buy 
The 
next time you send in for groceries, be sure to have it on 
the list. 
high vacuum container does make good coffee better . . . 
how it brings full coffee flavor and fragrance to farm tables. 


your food supplies, has Tone’s Old Golden Coffee. 


Then you'll discover for youfself, how this new 





















} 
Tuer coffee bean, as it grows on 
the tree, is sealed by nature in five 
protective layers. First, next to the 
bean, comes the silver skin. Then, 
the parchment layer. Next, a sticky 
layer. Then the pu’p and finally, the 
outer coating of the berry. Thus, 
coffee, in its natural state, is s¢ aled 
in five protective layers. But, Tone’s 
Old Golden Coffee comes to you, 
sealed in a@ vacuum 
container, the highest 
vacuum known. Air 
(oxygen) is excluded, 
deterioration also .pre- 
vented, full flavor and 
strength are conserved 
- « « as you'll agree 
when you try it. 


Tone’s new container has the highest test vacuum 
known to the coffee industry today Tone’s Old 
Golden Coffee therefore receives maximum protection 
from deterioration, by the elimination of air (oxygen). 












X TONE’S SPICES—there are two kinds of spices, TONE'S and “others” 
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TWO-TO-ONE LEAVENER TWO-TO-ONE LEAVENER 
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20 & Caster with 
Two:to:One Leavening / 


T TAKES correct mixing as well as correct 
baking to make perfect cakes and hot breads. 
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——~ By doing two-thirds of its leavening in the mix- 
Rumford helps make the mixing more 
effective. The remaining third of its leavening 
FORD } takes place in the oven. 


The two-thirds in the mixing and one-third 

in the oven is exactly the perfect two-to-one 
’ leavening needed for the best results in baking. 
52 laboratory tests during manufacture make 


certain that Rumford gives you the advantages 
of two-to-one leavening in every bake. 
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Be on the safe side. Ask your grocer for Rum- 
ford. Rumford gives your cooking and baking ad- 
vantages your family will appreciate. And Rum- 
, ford-cooked foods also give them the benefits of 
Aun healthful Calcium and Phosphates in their diet. 


Uy; THE RUMFORD COMPANY, Executive Offices, RUMFORD, R. L 


RUMFORD 


ALL- PHOSPHATE 


fiicct\BAKING POWDER 
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Warmth and Style in an 
Inder@ FIGUREIT Slip, 


A Prominent department 
store buyer said, 
“Bince womén have 









jpmpeences 
priced. Write for FREE Indera 
Btyle Folder No. 294. 
INDERA MILLS CO. 

Winston-Salem 


a. ¢. 








Lifetime Guarantee 
All Sizes and Styles 


300,000 WITTE E Ensiaes in World-Wide Use 


are saving owners labor and . Use any cheap 
focl. Magneto Equipped. teeta on one and have power 
for every purpose. Send for Big Free C — 
WITTE E ENGINE WORK 
1537 Oskland Avenue, KANSAS art, MO. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





WINDMILL 
ECONOMY 


If you need power 
| for pumping ,wa- 
: sre] ter, the Aermotor is 
. the cheapest and 
most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairsthanany other pump- 
ing machine. It is econom- 
ical in first cost andthe econ- 
omy continues right thru 
the many years of constant 
service. 
You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
A the wind exposure is fair- 
| ly good. An Aermotor will 
AXp4\\\\ do it for you cheaper 
and better. 
Every moving part of 
\ an Aermotor is constantly 
f 








and completely oiled. 
\, The gears run in oil in 
\ \j a tightly enclosed gear 

( case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 

For full information write 
AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 

Branch Houses: 


yes 
Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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was likely to be cut short, that the 
hostility arising would compel him 
to leave the city as he had been com- 
pelled to leave Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, Beroea and several other cities. 

A new pro-consul, or “deputy,” was 
appointed to govern Achaia. As soon 
as he came, the Jewish element, with 
one accord, filed an accusation 
against Paul, had him arrested and 
brought before Gallio, no doubt un- 
der various charges summed up in 
the one brief phrase: “This fellow 
persuadeth men to worship God 
contrary to the law.” Gallio was 
a brother of the Roman philoso- 
pher, Seneca, one of the most broad- 
minded and liberal of the great Ro- 
man philosophers, and when the 
Jews in a turbulent manner, which 
was their custom, came before Gal- 
lio with this complaint about Paul’s 
teaching in the synagogue, he re- 
fused to hear them. After they had 
told their story, he simply said that 
this was beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Roman court. If, he said in sub- 
stance, there was any injustice done 
to any man, or any mischief, any 
breach of the peace, that was a mat- 
ter he would entertain, but it was 
not his place to decide about “words 
and names” such as whether Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah and about 
the religious bearings of their law. 
And having said this, he dismissed 
them 





Temperance Lesson 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for November 1, 1931. Galatians, 
5:13-26; fomans, 13:1-14. Text— 
Galatians, 5:13-26.) 

The temperance enjoined in this 
lesson isnot merely control of the ap- 
petite for intoxicants, but of all appe- 
tites and passions that, uncontrolled, 
may lead us to sin. It is much more 
than all that; for, taken in connec- 
tion with the context, it draws the 
line clearly and distinctly between 
those who are foolishly trying to 
save themselves and those who are 
saved by the grace of God; between 
those who are endeavoring to keep 
the law of God as the means of sal- 
vation and those who keep the law 
of God because they are already the 
children of God. 

Paul, in two of his missionary jour- 
neys, had preached to the Celtic peo- 
ple at Galatia, in Asia Minor (Acts, 
15:36-41, and 18:23). Warm-hearted, 
enthusiastic, impetuous, as are all 
Celtic peoples, they would have done 
anything they could for Paul. (Gala- 
tians, 4:12-15). As elsewhere in all 
of the then known world, there was 
a Jewish element, especially in all of 
the great centers of trade and on the 
caravan roads, one of which passed 
thru Galatia. A Jewish element in the 
Christian church in Jerusalem was 
hostile to Paul, and they sent emissa- 
ries to undo his work wherever he 
had established churches. Some of 
them evidently had reached the 
churches at Galatia. The point made 
by these emissaries was that in or- 
der to be saved it was necessary not 
only to believe in Christ, but to be 
circumcised and to fulfill all of the 
outward requirements of the law of 
Moses. They would say, naturally: 
The gospel of Paul as preached 
among you is not a pure gospel. Je- 
sus was a Jew and kept the law of 
Moses; so did Peter and James and 
John, and all the disciples; Paul is 
not one of the Twelve, but an ambi- 
tious leader of the Pharisees, an 
apostate from his faith, and now pays 
no attention whatever to the laws of 
Moses, sanctioned by the best people 
the world has ever known for a thou- 
sand years. 

And these fickle Galatians, convert- 
ed but a few years before, were dis- 
posed to accept the new preachers 
and the new doctrines, just as many 
church members today run eagerly 
after the latest sensationalists in the 
pulpit, or the latest fad in this age of 
fads. And so Paul writes them this 
letter, full of intense feeling, point- 
ing out to them that if they accept 
circumcision as a necessity and the 
keeping of the law of Moses as a 
means of salvation, they are un- 
done altogether; that Jesus took our 
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place in law and made full and com- 
plete atonement for our sins. Salva- 
tion, he points out, is not work and 
never has been, but by the unmerited 
favor of our God. 

He then urges them to stand fast 
in that liberty which Christ has given 
them by His atonement, but warns 
them that they must not use that lib- 
erty as an excuse for gratifying a) 
petite and passion; that the essen 
of the law—the debt which man can 
never pay—is love. He tells th: 
that they must love one another, n 
to be saved, but because they 
saved; that if they follow the m 
tion of the Holy Spirit, they will ; 
bite and devour one another, but wil! 
manifest in their lives the legitimat 
fruits of the Spirit. In so far 
you are led by His Spirit, you will 
naturally keep the law, not to 
saved, but because you are saved. 

He then notes the results of th: 
two courses of life in the way 
character building. If we allow o 
selves to develop naturally, as some 
foolish parents even now are trying 
to rear their children, if we ¢ 
loose rein to appetite and passions, 
We aim only to have a good tims 
our youth, we may expect to reap 
our own lives a harvest of vices, an 
assorted harvest of beastly sins, « 
prising uncleanness of all kinds, 
thought, in act, and in speech (even 
in these beastly sins, the sin! 
thought comes first), sins of the 
tellect, of inordinate idolatry (whi 
Paul elsewhere has defined to be 
love of money, with the legitin 
results of dollar madness, as we 
in our own day), enmities, wra! 
factions, divisions, envyings, dr 
enness, revelings and the like. 
is the natural man, naturally 
veloped. 

On the other hand, if we follow t! 
monitions of God’s Spirit, the prompt- 
ings of all that is best in us, 
voice of conscience as enlightened 
by teachings of His word where 
God maketh Himself -known, we will 
naturally love our fellowmen sinc: 
ly, not for what they have or w! 
they can give us, but for the good 
that is in them. Taking this broad, 
generous, hopeful view of our friends, 
our kindred, our neighbors, our fel 
low citizens, and the world around 
us, we will naturally live joyful 
lives; and living on this high plane, 
we will naturally be at peace with 
ourselves, our fellowmen and our 
neighbors. We will be able to endure 
the daily crosses and trials of life 
with patience, with long-sufferin 
will be gentle toward the erring, and 
thus exhibit that true goodness and 
that faith in humankind, like the I 
vine goodness, which gives us power 
with God and man. With the meek- 
ness of the Christian, we will com- 
bine self-control in all our’ appetites 
and passions, including tongue and 
temper, 

I will tell you, says Paul, how you 
may know that you are really saved. 
Are you keeping down, “crucifying” 
day by day, your passions, sinful de- 
sires, your crossness, temper, your 
ungodly ambitions? If you are, as 
you profess, led by the Spirit, your 
life work and your life will show it. 
If, on the other hand, you are desir- 
ous of being at the top for the sake 
of self-glorification, if you are to this 
end continually stirring up strife, 
wishing you were in some other 
man’s place, be assured you are not 
bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit. 

Then in the verses immediately fol- 
lowing, after suggesting various mal- 
ifestations of the Spirit of Christian 
love and true helpfulness, he clearly 
impresses on them that whatsoever 
a man soweth, that and not some- 
thing else shall he reap; that a bar- 
vest of sinful deeds will inevitably 
follow the seed sowing of sinful 
thoughts; that the final result of 
these sowings and reapings will 
evitably be corruption — physi 
mental, spiritual—all that the Scri 
tures mean in that terrible term 
“the second death.” He goes on to 
show that, on the other hand, the 
harvest of good thoughts is good 
deeds, resulting by their constant 
repetition in a noble character and 
pure life. 
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T= following is a recipe for 
brown bread which I have found 
very useful. It is quick and easy, and 
is a change over the steamed variety. 
Mix together one-half cup each of 
molasses and brown sugar. Add two 
tablespoons of melted butter, one 
well-beaten egg, one teaspoon of soda 
(dissolved in one cup of sour milk 
or buttermilk), one-fourth teaspoon 
of salt, one cup of white flour and 
three cups of graham flour. Beat 
thoroughly. Bake in a well-buttered 
loaf pan for one hour in a moderate 
oven. It may be cut while warm. 
Raisins may be added if desired.— 
Mrs. J. A. Burroughs, Butler County, 
lowa. 


New England Doughnuts 


These doughnuts our great-grand- 
mother used to serve with cider, and 
she never had any left to put in the 
stone crock. 

4 cups of sifted fiour 

1% teaspoons of soda 

1% teaspoons of cream of tartar 
1% teaspoons of salt 

1% teaspoons of melted butter 
1 teaspoon of grated nutmeg 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup of sugar 

1 cup of sour milk 

Sift flour, soda, cream of tartar, 
salt and nutmeg together three times. 
Combine the remaining ingredients 
and add the flour mixture gradually, 
making a soft dough. Turn out on a 
slightly floured board, knead lightly, 
pat and roll to one-fourth inch thick- 
ness. Cut with doughnut cutter and 
fry in deep fat until a golden brown. 
Drain on unglazed paper. Dust with 
sugar or with a mixture of sugar 
and cinnamon.—Mrs. Chris Pedersen, 
Black Hawk County, Iowa. 


Prune Cream Pie 

1 cup of prune pulp 

% cup of sugar 

1 cup of cream 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon of corn starch 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

Cook, stone and mash thru a colan- 

der enough prunes to make one cup 
of pulp. To this add the beaten egg 
yolks, sugar and cream. Dissolve the 
corn starch in a little cold milk and 
add to the above mixture. Flavor 
with vanilla. Line a pie pan with 
crust, fill with the mixture and bake 
as quickly as possible, being careful 
not to burn the crust. Frost with a 
meringue made from the whites of 
two eggs. Brown in a slow oven and 
set aside to chill.—Mrs. A. B., Audu- 
bon County, Iowa. 


Fruit Ice Box Cookies 


1 cup of fat (half butter) 
1 cup of white sugar 

1 cup of brown sugar 

4 cup of sour cream 

1 cup of chopped figs 

1 cup of chopped raisins 

1 cup of chopped dates 

% cup of chopped nuts 

2 teaspoons of cinnamo: 

1 teaspoon of nutmeg 

1 teaspoon of cloves 
1%, teaspoon of salt 
2 eggs, well beaten 
» cups of flour 

| teaspoon of soda 


Cream the fat and sugars, add 
eggs, spices, salt and fruits and stir 
well. Dissolve soda in sour cream 
and add alternately with the flour 
Mix thoroughly. Add more flour if 
too soft. Shape into two large rolls 
and wrap with waxed paper. Let 
Stand twenty-four hours in ice box or 
in a very cold place. Cut in thin 


F 


Cookery Corner 


slices with a sharp knife and bake 
three inches apart on oiled pans. 
These cookies improve with age.— 
Miss T. E. G., Chickasaw County, 
lowa. 


Jellied Pineapple and Cabbage 
Salad 

cup of cold water 

1 tablespoon of gelatine (gran- 
ulated) 

14 cup of weak vinegar 

cup of boiling water 

teasp n of salt 

cup of shredded cabbage 

eup of diced pineapple 
3 tablespoons of sugar 
ts tablespoon of lemon juice 

Soak gelatine in cold water for five 
minutes. Add boiling water, vinegar, 
lemon juice, sugar and salt. When 
this mixture begins to set, add cab- 
bage and pineapple. Chill and serve 
cn lettuce leaves topped with salad 
dresging. Strips of pimento make a 
pleasing garnish.—Mrs. Miner Soash, 
Butler County, Iowa, 


Scalloped Cabbage 


1 quart of shredded cabbage 
2 tablespoons of butter 

2 tablespoons of flour 

2 cups of milk 

14 teaspoon of salt 

1 cup of bread crumbs 
Pepper 


Cook the cabbage until tender— 
about fifteen minutes. Melt the but 
ter, blend with the flour, and slowly 
add the milk. Cook until thick, stir- 
ring constantly. Mix with the cab- 
bage and pour into an oiled baking 
dish. Cover with crumbs and bake 
in hot oven until the crumbs are 
brown.—Mrs. Bra L. Shore, Lucas 
County, Iowa. 


Sweet Potato Nut Loaf 


6 sweet potatoes 

% cup of nuts 

12 marshmallows 

% cup of milk 

% cup of sugar 

1 tablespoon of butter 
Salt 


Pare and cook sweet potatoes. 
When tender, mash and add butter, 
milk, sugar, salt and nut meats. 
Shape into a loaf in an oiled baking 
dish and place split marshmallows on 
top. Bake in a moderate oven until 
marshmallows are slightly brown.— 
Mrs. Chauncey James, Adair County, 
Iowa. 


Banana Ice Box Cake 


1 cup of milk 
1 tablespoon of butter 

1 teaspoon of cornstarch 
cup of sugar 

eggs separated 

14 teaspoon of vanilla 
2%4 dozen lady fingers 

4 bananas 
1% pint of 


Oo 


whipping cream 

Place milk, butter, cornstarch, 
sugar and slightly beaten egg yolks 
in fhe top of a double boiler and 
cook slowly until thick and smooth, 
stirring constantly. Add the vanilla. 
While still warm fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Cover the bot- 
tom and sides of a spring form pan 
with lady fingers, split, with the 
rounded sides towards the pan. Slice 
bananas into one-fourth-inch slices 
and cover the lady fingers on the bot- 
tom of the pan. Cover with half of 
the fillings. On top of this arrange 
another layer of lady fingers, another 
layer of bananas, and the rest of the 
filling. Place lady fingers on top, 
with the rounded side up, like spokes 
of a wheel. Keep in refrigerator 
twelve hours or more. 
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Red Rancher — light- 
weight, all-rubber over- 
shoe lined with warm 
wool fleece. Ideal for 
farm service and of great 
durability. Comes in 4- 
or 5-buckle heights. May 
be had in black rubber. 


Firestone 2-Buckle Titans ate the 
last word in rugged comfort, 
They're a heavy duty work shoe 
with heavy white or black sole, 
extra gum inner vamp and warm 
lining. 





4-Buckle Cashmerette — a sturdy 
overshoe for men, with good 
quality black cashmerette uppers 
and heavy, durable sole. Lined 
with gray wool fleece for warmth. 
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The Mark of Quality 





L costs money to be sick, 
so health protected means money 
saved. Firestone Footwear is real 
health protection . . . for keeping 

_the feet warm and dry prevents 


~ colds and helps keep the family 


well and strong. 


Firestone Footwear is made on 
lasts that insure the best possible 
fit and the greatest comfort, rein- 
forced wherever needed for long 
wear and lined with the finest 
materials for warmth and service. 


For full descriptions of Firestone 
Rubbers, Gaiters and Boots for 
all the family, send for illustrated 


folder. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR Co., BOSTON, MASss. 


Listen to "The Voice of Firestone”’ 


Every Monday Evening over NBC Nation-wide Network 
Copyright 1931, Firestone Footwear Company 
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Sack of Flour 


All Three for 25c 


yee Picture Book is for the 
Children. The Cook Book and 
the Sack of Flour are for Mother. 
In either case, satisfaction is 
complete! The kiddies will be 
delighted with the Picture Book, 
which is really a picture book 
and painting book combined. It 
contains 48 pages, and 12 of them 
are in full color. Opposite each 
color page is the same picture in 
outline on special paper, ready 
to be painted with Japanese 
water colors that are included. 
The Cook Book contains over 150 
tested recipes and has already 
been welcomed by thousands of 
housewives. The Flour is Cere- 
sota Unbleached — a regular 
pound and a quarter sack. It 
needs no bleaching because it is 
milled from the finest Northern 
Wheat. Flours that must be 
bleached to obtain proper white- 
ness cannot be of the same high 
quality as Ceresota Unbleached. 
Make sure of good bread by 
uning Ceresota Flour — equally 
fine for cakes and pastries, but 
priced for general baking. Your 
grocer has eresota Flour or can 
get it for you! The Picture Book, 
the Cook Book, the Trial Sack— 
all three will be sent to you for 
25 cents. Use the coupon below. 


id 
HEAR DR. COPELAND 


Famous health autority and United 
States Senator, discuss health and diet 
ina fascinating way over theColumbia 
Broadcasting System, every Thursday 
morning, 10 o'clock Eastern Standard 
Time, 90’clock Central Standard Time 
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Ceresota 


Flour 
NOT BLEACHED 
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A Perfect Thirty-two 











IET can do much toward making 

the “permanent” teeth really 
permanent. The right start. toward 
good teeth, of course, depends upon 
the diet of the mother before the 
baby is born. But, even after that, 
proper care and diet can do much to 
build and preserve these so-called 
permanent teeth, according to Miss 
Hazel Hauck, of the home economics 
department at. the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. 

In addition to milk, Miss Hauck 
suggests including at suitable inter- 
vals in the baby’s diet, vitamin-tested 
cod liver oil, orange or tomato juice, 
cereal, egg yolk, green vegetables, 
and, after the first tooth is cut, some 
chewy food such as unsweetened 
zwieback or hard toast. All these 
foods help the baby build strong 
bones and teeth. 

After the first teeth are all cut. is 
a good time to take the baby for his 
first. visit to the dentist, Miss Hauck 
says. It is in the fissures or imper- 
fections in the enamel of the teeth 
that decay begins, she explains, and 
since these imperfections are pres- 
ent in the teeth of about 90 per cent 
of children, she recommends these 
early trips to the dentist. So far as 
is now known, the body has no way 
of repairing faults in the enamel 
when once the tooth has been cut. 
The dentist, however, will repair 
them while they are still small. 

Proper foods all during childhood 
are important, however, if children 
are to have strong teeth when they 
are grown. The important thing to 
remember is that teeth begin to form 
long before they make their appear- 
ance in the jaw, Miss Hauck re- 
minds us. 

The sixth year molars, which are 





the first of the permanent teeth to 
erupt and which are often mistaken 
for temporary teeth, are having their 
finishing coat of enamei laid on at 
birth. The other permanent. teeth 
are formed later, in the order in 
which they usually appear in the 
jaw. The second molars, which us- 
ually erupt between the twelfth and 
fourteenth year, are being formed 
when the child is five or six years 
old, and the third molars, or wisdom 
teeth, are formed at about twelve 
years. 

The diet of the child is very impor- 
tant. during these years. Here are 
the foods which Miss Hauck recom- 
mends not only for building sound 
bones and teeth during childhood 
and adolescence, but for good health 
as well: A quart of milk daily, as a 
beverage or in cooking; at least two 
vegetables besides potatoes, includ- 
ing a raw and a green leafy vegeta- 
ble several times a week; some fruit 
or fresh canned tomatoes frequent- 
ly; and a whole cereal each day. 

In addition to these, Miss Hauck 
says that cod liver oil is being rec- 
ognized more and more @s an essen- 
tial in infant feeding and of great 
benefit in later childhood and even 
in adult life, particularly in the 
winter. 

When preparing fruit salad, 
sprinkle bananas, peaches, pears and 
apples with lemon juice or marinate 
with french dressing as soon as they 
are cut. This prevents discoloration 
from exposure to air. 


Keep the small child open-minded 
toward new foods by introducing 
them in small amounts, well prepared 
and inviting to the eye. 








All-Purpose Frocks for Fall | 





7OU’LL like Style No. 569, with its 
inverted godets. It would be most 
attractive made of one of the light- 
weight fall woolens or of a heavy- 
weight, small-designed silk print. 

Style No. 569 comes designed for 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, and 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three and one-half yards 
of 40-inch material. 

Here’s another charming all-pur- 
pose dress for “Miss Six to Fourteen- 
Year-Old.” Style No. 588 is simple 
in construction, but would be most 
charming made of soft challis or silk, 
or it would be equally charming in 
a heavy cotton print. Style No. 588 


comes designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires two 
and three-fourths yards of 36-inch 
material, with one-half yard of con- 
trasting fabric for collar and cuffs. 

The high school girl will enjoy 
Style No. 3325. Made of a _ wool 
tweed material, it would be most ap- 
propriate for school wear. Or, the 
same design might be used for a 
dress-up silk dress. Style No. 3325 
is designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years, and 36 or 38 inches bust 
measure. Size 16 requires three 
yards of 40-inch material, with one- 
half yard of contrasting fabric for 
trimming. 
































All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Pattern Department for 12 cents in coin or aman (coin preferred). 
Winter Fashion Book may also be had for 12 cents. 


The New 
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Ask Your Dealer for 


UTICA-KNIT 


¥ Ni DER RWEAR 





/ 
V/ 






VELLASTIC 
gives you the comfort you've al- ij 
ways looked for, but never exe , 4 
pected to find in mid-winter 
underwear. Fashioned of fleece 


lined elasticrib, it gracefully J 
conforms to the figure and pro- 

vides warmth without bulk. Ask 

for it by name at your favorite 

store. Sizes for the child, miss f/f 

and matron. \ 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
Utica New York 
Other Popular UTICA-KNIT Underwear. 


ofetinges -escasne 
UNDERWEAR 


With That Elastic Ribbed 
Springy Texture Fleece Lined 


Double thickness 
in feet and crotch 
— reinforced 
Bodygard, flat- 
locked seams — 
reinforced button 
holes — wringer- 
proof, hard rub- 
ber buttons. 


UTICA-KNIT 
SLEEPERS 
for Children 


In Colors—Blue, 
Pink, Peach. Also 
Natural as usual. 








Stubborn Coughs 
Ended by Recipe, 
Mixed at Home 


Here is the famous old recipe which 
millions of housewives have found to 
be the most dependable means of brea} 
ing up stubborn coughs due to colds. 
takes but a moment to prepare, c S 
little, and saves money, but it gives r« 
relief even for those dreaded cous 
that follow severe cold epide mics, : 

From any druggist, get 2%4 ounces of 
Pinex, pour it into a pint bottle and fill 
the bottle with plain granulated sugar 
syrup or strained honey. Thus you make 
a full pint of better remedy than you 
could buy ready-made for three ti s 
the cost. It never spoils and tastes so 
good that even children like it. 

Not only does thiS simple mixture 
soothe the inflamed throat membr 
with surprising ease, but also it is 
sorbed into the blood, and acts diré 
upon the bronchial tubes, thus aid 
the whole system in throwing off 
cough. It loosens the germ-l: 
phlegm and eases chest soreness 
way that is really astonishing. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated com- 
pound of Norway Pine, containing * 
active agent of creosote, in a ref 
palatable form. Nothing known inn 
icine is more helpful in cases of 
tressing coughs and bronchial irr 
tions, 

Do not accept a substitute for Pinex. 
It is guaranteed to give prompt relief 
or money refunded. 
THE PINEX CO. FT. 
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front CAN LEARN TO PLAY 


Be @ musician . lay for your friends . 
earn money Guneah our yam train’ . No 
ey es poten you live, ~~ 
a rite for for details. Read 
and parents say about results. 


Titi 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, INC. 
F. E. MeCURDY, Pres. 
1322 MAIN ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WALLACES' FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





in the firebox. 





Don’t Blow Up Your Kitchen! 











How do you start the fires in your kitchen stove these chilly morn- 
ings? By the safer method of using kindling and papers, or by pouring 
kerosene on the fuel before applying the match? A lot of people use 
kerosene and even gasoline, because they make a quicker fire, but they 
are running serious risk of an explosion and fire, if nothing worse. 
Take a look at the two pictures above. They tell a story without words. 
At the left, the housewife shows how she was pouring gasoline into the 
stove when it came in contact with a few live coals that still remained 
The other photo shows what happened to the can. 
Luckily, nobody was hurt, and no property was seriously damaged in 
this accident, but the next person miay not be so fortunate. 














Destroy Hopper Egg Pods 


c 
by Disking 

Farmers can do much toward pre- 
venting another serious outbreak of 
grasshoppers next summer by careful 
and persistent disking or shallow 
plowing of the sod around the edges 
of cultivated fields, along roadsides, 
in lanes, and in headlands near culti- 
vated fields. 

Grasshoppers of the varieties which 
have been causing the most damage 
to crops this year lay their eggs in 
pods deposited in sod roots just un- 
der the surface of the ground, each 
pod containing from 75 to 100 eggs. 
Farmers can destroy these pods by 
disking the sod. The eggs then are 
exposed to the sun and air. The egg 
embryos are killed by the drying ac- 
tion of the wind and sunlight. 

In order for this control measure 
to be a success, it will be necessary 
to secure concerted effort by all farm- 
ers in each community. By taking a 
spade and digging into the sod, each 
man can determine for himself where 
the egg pods are thickest. This sod 
should be disked or shallow plowed 
and harrowed every week or ten days 
until the ground freezes. The first 
disking should be delayed until after 
the first hard frost, when the grass- 
hoppers will have finished their egg- 
laying. 





Haul Manure Direct to 
Fields 

Experiments have shown that the 
best results with stable manure are 
secured when it is hauled directly to 
the field, as this method gives the 
least loss of fertility and requires the 
least labor for handling, and also 
eliminates one of the greatest breed- 
ing places for flies. On hillsides, it 
is not advisable to spread manure 
until just before the ground is plowed 
—as the fertility, or even the ma- 
nure itself, is likely to run off. 
Where it is necessary to store stable 
manure, it should be kept in a tight 
pit and be kept wet enough so it will 
not heat. Many farmers lose more 
than half the fertilizing value of 
manure thru careless handling of it. 
—I. W. BD. 





Growing Lespedeza 

Lespedeza is a new crop that is in- 
teresting a lot of farmers in northern 
Missouri and in the central part of 
the state from east to west. For thin, 
Worn-out soils that are too acid fer 
Successful growing of clover, on land 
that is going out of cultivation be- 
cause of low yields, difficult handling 
and erosion (and southern Iowa and 


northern Missouri have some such 
land), lespedeza, of a strain that will 
produce seed this far north, seems to 
offer real possibilities. 

Korean lespedeza does reseed at 
Chillicothe, Mo., County Agent E. D. 
McCullom told me. Just how far 
north it can go and be a success, no 
one has yet proved, to my knowledge. 
As I see it, the usefulness of this sour 
land annual legume is limited to that 
area where it will produce seed abun- 
dantly each year. The returns from 
the crop in pasture or hay and in 
soil fertility do not justify this 
legume when you have to buy seed 
each year. Perhaps I will have to re- 
vise my notion of this crop eventual- 
ly, but it appears to me that its place 
is on land from which one can no 
longer get profitable returns when 
used for our usual corn belt grain, 
legume and grass crops.—Jay Whit- 
son, 





Corn Smut Not Injurious 
to Livestock 

Corn smut is not injurious to farm 
animals when fed in considerably 
greater amounts than they would or- 
dinarily receive from corn fodder or 
corn silage, according to Prof. F. W. 
Christensen, of the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College. 

“A number of years ago, four dairy 
cows at the Michigan experiment sta- 
tion were fed corn smut along with 
their other feeds,” states Mr. Chris- 
tensen. “The test was continued for 
forty-nine days, and no harmful ef- 
fects were observed. The cows con- 
tinued to give their normal milk flow 
and no tendency to abortion appeared. 
In experiments at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion, as much as four pounds, or one 
peck, of corn smut was fed to cows 
without any injurious results.” 





Calf Lung Worms 

“Our skim-milk calves have a hack- 
ing cough,” writes a Palo Alto coun- 
ty, Iowa, reader. “‘As they get worse, 
they pant for breath. They have a 
fairly good appetite, but fail to 
thrive and grow. We lost twelve out 
of twenty-three of our year’s calf 
crop.” 

We suspect your calf trouble is due 
to lung-worms. This can be deter- 
mined only by direct examination of 
mucus from the throat with a micro- 
scope or by autopsy of an animal. 
Such examination would, of course, 
have to be made by a competent vet- 
erinarian. Treatment of the condi- 
tion is not very satisfactory. Care- 
ful feeding of good feeds with plenty 
of milk is essential. We suggest that 
you have a good veterinarian exam- 
ine your calves. 
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times thousands, of miles. 





thousands of cities and towns. 








ROUND-UP ex TIE-UP 


Nearly three-fourths of the meat animals of the United States are 
raised west of the Mississippi; about 70 per cent of the meat con- } 
sumers live east of the great river. Between the grasslands and 
feedlots and the housewife’s market basket lie hundreds, some- 


To shorten this gap is the function of Swift & Company. In 
| miles it cannot be shortened. The grower is entitled to a national 
} market and the consumer to country-wide supply. In time, in 
convenience and in cost, it can be and is being shortened. 


Fifty-five thousand Swift employes everywhere are constantly 
engaged in making the tie-up of the farm and ranch with the 
dining-room. To speed their services, Swift & Company has more | 

| than forty packing plants in producing areas, over 400 branch 
houses and a multitude of car routes which reach retailers in 


Purchase, processing, refrigeration, transportation, selling, de- 
livery and collection are inescapable in any system of national 
meat marketing. Somebody has to do all these things and Swift & 
Company does the job economically. Out of every dollar it re- 
ceives from retailers for beef and by-products it returns 85 cents, 
on the average, to the cattle raiser. The remaining 15 cents covers 
all expenses and leaves a modest profit. 


Swift & Company profits from all sources, over a long term of 
years, have averaged less than a half cent a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 
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POSTS 


ASK YOUR 


RETAIL --- 
- LUMBER - 
eee DEALER 


"You can set them 
cmp, and forget 
them” 


National Lumber & 
Creosotins Company 


General Offices — TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 











quick 
cough 
reliefs 


Quick Relief —in ten £ 

seconds. Rasping, tick- or 
ling, husky throats are 
quickly cooled and 
soothed by the Exclu- 
sive Menthol Action in 
Luden’s. Try Luden’s, 
































Good and 
ail Good for You. 












WAGON-MAN.. 
We Furnish the Capital 











A great, responsible, successful, 40-year-old com- 


pany wants an honest responsible man to take over 





an established business in Hardir 
Franklin, Polk and Jones coun ; 
offers a gov iving with a chance to pu 
money in the bank every week. Invest no 
Let us start you in this permanent business that 
YOU own and control for yourself. Become the 


Grundy, Bremer, 
E 


imties one 


authorized McConnon dealer and handle the complete 


McConnon line—no red tape and no division of tine. 
We fimance you. You extend credit to your own 
friends. and customers when you please. Honest, 
steady men who write promptly are assured of first 
consideration. Write today and ask for ‘‘noinvest- 
ment” offer. Address The House of Friendly_Serv- 
ice, McConnon & Company, Desk DR-7110, 
Winona, Minnesota. 
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Pittsburgh Fences will help 
you save every dollar’s worth 
of HARVEST After every har- 

vest there are ac- 
tually dollars’ worth of feed left lying 
on the ground in every field—feed that 
will go to waste unless you salvage it 
with livestock. Turning hogs, cattle 
and sheep into a harvested field is a 
simple matter if your fields are proper- 
ly fenced. With hog-tight and cattte- 
high fences around every field, you need 
never let a crop go to waste. When 
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prices are low or yields light, crops can 
be more profitably harvested by turning 
them into valuable pork, beef, butter, 
eggs or mutton. The farmer with well- 
fenced fields is always in a position to 
meet market conditions . . . Pittsburgh 
Fences represent the maximum value 
in farm fences. Made of rust-resisting 
copper-bearing steel and heavily Super- 
Zinced against rust, they will far out- 
last cheaper varieties. Plan to fence at 
least one field this year with Pittsburgh 
Fence. Your nearest dealer will gladly 
furnish you an estimate of the cost. 


Pittsburgh Fence 


For best quality, look for the 
“Pittsburgh” brand on farm, 
poultry and lawn fence... 
barbed wire, posts, nails, etc. 
Send for free Farm Engin- 
eering Chart to belp you la 
out your fields for profitable 
crop stock rotation, 








(itsbug Stee Co) 


725 Union Trust Building 














—As Automobile or Electrical 
Mechanic! 


LINCOLN AUTO AND AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
267 Automotive Bldg., Lincoln. Nebr. 








- Such Quality 


at 


Such Prices 


Papers for a moment the 
uaranteed quality and speed of 
te grinding. We casa the 
Papec, properly operated, to grind any 
dry grain or roughage to any desired 
fineness and, all conditions being equal, 
to have a greater capacity than any other 
hammer mill. 


Then consider Papec’s prices, the lowest at 
which quality hammer grinders have ever 
been offered! Feeders who know machinery 
have been quick to cash in on this opportun- 
ity. Already, in a year when every farm dollar 
is spent with double caution, Papec Grinder 
sales are running far ahead of last season. 


You, too, should own a Papec. You will 
jate such features as governor feed 
control, self-feed rolls, 
reversible 3-ply ham- 
mers, full anti-friction 
bearing equipment, 
Zerk- ite Jubeica: 





A Size and Model for Every Feeder 


tion. By making your own rations you will 
save gh in ¢ ial feed and milling 
costs to pay for your Papec in a few months. 





Every feeder should have our new 48-page 
booklet, “More Profits from Home Grown 
Feeds.” Includes valuable feeding formulas. 
Sent free! Your name and address on margin 
of this ad will bring it, also facts on Papec 
Grinders. Write today, stating power avail- 
able. Papec Machine Company, 4810 No. 

Main St., Shortsville, 
N. Y. Also makers of 
Papec Ensilage Cut- 
ters, Hay Chesinedl 


HAMMER TYPE Feed Mixers. G 29 


Feed and Roughage Grinders 
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Salem Presbyterian church, Tama county, Iowa. 


A Church Buitt to Last 


Salem Church Celebrates Its 
Diamond Jubilee 


* \V* came to Salem 
church in a hay- 
rack that October in 
the sixties,” said one of the older 
members. She was speaking at the 
seventy-five-year anniversary of Sa- 
lem church in Tama county, Iowa. 
“You know, we cut wild hay then and 
cut it late, about this time. It was 
too much work to get the hayrack 
off, so we all piled in and came to 
church that way. I remember we 
had a mare and a mule pulling the 
rack, with a mule colt running along- 
side. We had three dogs and a 
hound—you needed dogs then to 
clean out the wild creatures on a 
new farm—and they came along too.” 
They still come to Salem church, 
but in automobiles. When I drove up 
to the church building, on a fine fall 
day, there were cars parked all 
around the old horse sheds. 
Seventy-five years is a long life 
for an open country church in Iowa, 
but Salem seems likely to keep on 
for another century. Robert Wylie 
and John S. Townsend had the main 
part in founding it. They came from 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1856. It was the same county Un- 
cle Henry Wallace came from, but 
he was a few years later in making 
the journey west. 


Descendants Carry On 


Salem community doesn’t change 
as much as many farm communities. 
A grandson of the original Wylie is 
clerk of the session now. A grand- 
daughter of the original Townsend, 
Mrs. H. L. Mason, showed me around 
and told me about the early history 
of the church. 

Tama Jim Wilson belonged to this 
church for a while until Tranquility 
church was organized nearer his own 
farm. These two churches are served 
by the same pastor. 

The afternoon I was there, Robert 
Wylie sketched the history of the 
church for the members and visitors. 
He told how his grandparents got 
only as far as Rock Island on the 
railroad, then went by team to Tip- 
ton and came on to Tama county in 
the spring of 1855. The Townsends, 
coming in 1856, found the railroad 
farther west and only had to drive 
from Iowa City. Apparently that 
first group only waited to get their 
corn in before starting a Sabbath 
school; that same fall they organized 
the church. 

In the seventy-five years of church 
history, there have only been twenty- 
two elders. The number of members 
has varied, reaching a high point in 
1903 with 117 and decreasing grad- 
ually to a present membership of 
forty-five. As other churches were 
organized in the territory, members 
naturally joined the church nearest 
them. Change in size of farms has 
also played a part in the church 
membership. 

The present church building has 


y 
DONALD R. MURPHY 


behind it a history of 
sacrifice and_ effort. 
The first church was 
built in 1864 at a cost of $800. Money 
came hard in that pioneer commv- 
nity in the war years but they man- 
aged to get it together. In 1887 an- 
other building was put up but this 
burned in 1912. The present build- 
ing, free of debt, well equipped, was 
dedicated in 1913. 

Here in this neighborhood are a 
number of the three and four genera- 
tion family farms we like to see. 
The church, probably more than any- 
thing else, has held the community 
together. Seeing those white-haired 
men and women come to the plat- 
form to say “Those were the good 
days,” of a time of deflation, of hard- 
ship or simple living, made us 
younger spectators a little envious. 
How many farm communities today 
can find some recompense for hard 
times in the sense of community fel- 
lowship that made Salem church and 
its people live happily thru the hard 
years after the Civil war? 

“IT can’t be with you,” wrote Mrs. 
Craig Townsend, of California, one 
of the charter members, “but I like 
to think of you meeting together and 
singing the old songs. I hope you 
sing ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul’.” 

So we stood and sang it. As the 
meeting broke up, there was the us- 
ual hum of talk. “See you this eve 
ning,” was a phrase I heard time and 
again. I thought they might have 
added: “See you next Sunday—and 
the next—and the next.” 

Salem church and Salem commu- 
nity seem built to last. 


Surplus Wheat for the 
Hungry 

The Federal Farm Board, thru the 
grain and cotton stabilization corpo- 
rations, is going to sell wheat and 
cotton at market prices but on credit 
to relief agencies in the United 
States. The Farm Board will approve 
sales of wheat and cotton to relief 
agencies that show they have per- 
fected arrangements for the distribu- 
tion and milling of wheat, or spin- 
ning and weaving of cotton, and that 
the commodities will be distributed 
to worthy individuals who are una 
ble to purchase food and clothing 
thru their own earnings or savings. 
It is hoped that this policy will get 
some of the surplus into the hands 
of those that need it at once, evel 
tho the charitable organizations 
don’t have the money to pay for the 
goods at the moment. 





It has been estimated that one paif 
of rats breeding without interruption 
and with no losses would increase it 
three years to nearly 260,000,000. Nor 
mally, rats breed six t ten times 4 
year, and the average is about ten t0 
the litter. 
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The Traveler 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD * 


Apostle’s K ootsteps 


Visits the ‘‘Holy 
Asia Minor 


FTER leaving Con- By was “Lydia, a seller 

stantinople for REV. JAMES T. NICHOLS of purple, of the city 

Reirut, Syria, we ‘ of Thyatira,” a wom- 
Author of 

passed along the coast “Bible Lands as They Are Today” an merchant (Acts, 


of what has been 

called The Holy Land of Asia Minor. 
Here were located the Seven Church- 
es of Asia, mentioned in the Book of 
Revelation, chapters 2 and 3. 

The first was Ephesus. This used 
to be the metropolitan city of Asia 
(now called Asia Minor). Here was 
the Temple of Diana, one of the Sev- 
en Wonders of the Ancient World. It 
was 440 feet long and about half as 
wide. Its foundation was earthquake 
proof and the temple was supported 
by 127 columns 60 feet high. 

The Apostle Paul spent about three 
years in Ephesus, and for denying 
this was a temple of Jehovah he near- 
ly lost his life. There was a silver- 
smith named Demetrius who made 
shrines for Diana, and he had a lot of 
workmen. When Paul preached that 
there are no gods made by the hands 
of men, the demand for these shrines 
fell off and people would not buy 
them. Demetrius called all of the 
workmen together, told them they 
were about to lose their jobs because 
of this preacher, and thus Paul had 
to get out of the city. Read the en- 
tire story in Acts, 19:23-41. 


Mosquitoes Cause Desertion 


The mosquito is a very small insect, 
tut it made it impossible for the 
French to dig the Panama canal. It is 
said this same insect overthrew the 
city of Ephesus. An arm of the sea 
used to reach the city. An earthquake 
or something cut this off from the 
sea, and it became a lake or pond. In 
the course of time, it became a breed- 
ing place for mosquitoes and they car- 
ried typhoid and malaria to such an 
extent that in the course of time 
Ephesus became depopulated and is 
today nothing but ruins. 

Smyrna was the second of the sev- 
en churches mentioned. Christian 
worship has never ceased in Smyrna. 
It has been a great city in all ages, 
the second largest in the Turkish em- 
pire. The sufferings of the Armenian 
Christians in the last struggle is but 
a commentary on Revelations, 2:10. 
As you know, the Armenians were 
driven from Smyrna and forbidden to 
return by the Turks. Thousands of 
them were killed outright. 

The third church mentioned was at 
Pergamos. It was called “Satan’s 
Seat” by the Revelator, and from all 
reports that name is quite applicable 
today. The Nicolaitanes, with all of 
their wealth and power, were there, 
and the pictures of the heathen tem- 
ple recently excavated are imposing, 
to say the least. 

The fourth. city was Thyatira, the 
city of the Iron Rod and Golden 
Crown, as Dr. Francis Clark called 
it. It was here that the first convert 
to Christianity was made, and this 


16:14). Odd as it may 
seem, the color of purple was made 
from a maddar root which still grows 
in that vicinity. 

Sardis, the fifth of the seven 
churches, perhaps has had the most 
romantic history of all, but it finally 
became a dead city, and the work of 
earthquakes buried it. Croesus was 
the richest man of his day, and he 
was king of Sardis. It was the oldest 
of the seven cities, being a great city 
three thousand years ago. A dirty lit- 
tle Turkish village among the ruins 
and excavations is all that is left. 

Philadelphia was the sixth city. It 
is now in ruins among volcanoes, but 
some 20,000 people live on the site of 
the old city, so it is said. This church 
and that of Smyrna were the two to 
which no blame was attached, and, 
strange as it may seem, this has been 
designated as the “Missionary City.” 
This was said to have maintained it- 
self as a Christian city when all oth- 
ers were overcome by the Turks. It 
stood against sieges, starvation and 
massacres. 

Laodicea was the last of the seven 
named, and it was called lukewarm, 
neither cold nor hot. Dr. Francis 
Clark, who traveled all over the land, 
said that Laodicea was noted for its 
wool. There was a breed of sheep 
in this neighborhood which produced 
@ long, glossy wool from which were 
made costly garments, famous thru- 
out the world. The secret of raising 
this breed of sheep is now lost, it 
is said. 


Near the Isle of Patmos 


On our journey in these parts, we 
have also passed near to the Isle 
of Patmos, the island upon which St. 
John was banished. It is a great pile 
of rugged, rocky land, about twenty- 
eight miles in circumference. My! 
what a gloomy, lonely prison it must 
have been, for it is said to be almost 
barren. From the earliest times, it 
has been a place of banishment for 
criminals. 

The last island we passed before 
reaching Beirut, Syria, was that of 
Cyprus. This is the third largest 
island in the Mediterranean sea. It 
is 140 miles long and about one-third 
as wide. In olden times, Cyprus fur- 
nished lumber to build fleets for 
the Egyptian monarchs. Here, too, 
were great copper mines, and the 
name “copper” is supposed to have 
been derived from this island. 

Cyprus was the home of Barnabas, 
who, with Paul, revisited the old 
home with a new religion. The Roman 
governor, Sergius Paulus, was one of 
the converts they made. At one time 
a million people lived on this island, 
but only about one-third of that num- 
ber are living there today. 




































Slender minarets in Constantinople (now called Istanbul). 
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OMPARISON [No Buckle HARNESS 


5 Extra Years of Harness Use 


Why does the Walsh outlast and outwear 
all other harness? Why is it easier on the 
horse, perform better in the field, give longer 
life and greater economy? 
Post yourself on the business of buying a 
Look into the Walsh. Get the facts 
of its unusual record. Find out how and why 
5 extra years of work are built into it. The 
story is worth knowing. 
Write for the free 24 page booklet “Harness 
Facts and Figures.” The information is val- 
-uable to you. 


WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 


245 ~E, Keefe Ave. Dept.G-31 Milwaukee, Wis, 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 
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There is only one genuine Long- 
Bell Post Everlasting. It is the 
ORIGINAL creosoted fence post. 
Made from selected Southern 
Yellow Pine, scientifically air sea- 
soned and creosoted full length 
under pressure—it has stood the 
test of time. Be SURE the posts 
you buy bear the L-B Silver Spot 
trademark. Handled by better 
Lumber Dealers everywhere. 
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RE a 


BOOK 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 


Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS or FOXES or RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG ™ EDICINES 















Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 






EASY TERMS on 
this Fast Grinder 
Lowest Prices ever made 
on a quality hammer 
mill. A value sensation 
in the grinder world. 
Try this mill 30 days. 
Fully guaran . 


/Rugged Construction 


The Ottawa ay! at rough: 


Direct From 
and crains,. Pots r fast fF - 


Factory To You 
TION. AND_LOW DIRECT- 30 DAYS’ 

To. YOU FACTORY PRICES. TRIAL 

OTTAWA MFG. 00, 106 King Street, Ottewa, Kansas 











When writing to advertisers, will 
you please mention this paper. 
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The needles puncture 
the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing, web 
of the chicken after 
which a special aten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
to the wing tissues 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 














2? 
he c08 odes 
Puts your individual number on each bird and 
gre positive proof of ownership. Easy to use. 
oster announcing ‘‘Marked Poultry on this 





Farm” with each outfit. Thieves avoid marked 
poultry becen se harder to sell and more likely to 
cause arres 
Price with ink for 250 birds, $2.50 
fake no chances. Order today from 
Service Bureau Department 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


(Reward = of Service Bureau is $25.00 on 
unmarked. but $50.00 <0, Shen marked poultry is 
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Rock Island Stove Co. 
Rock Island, Itlhnois. 
Tellme about your NEW 
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The Voice of the F arm 


Honest Dollar, Tuberculin Test and 
Corn for Fuel 


LEASE accept our thanks for the 

good fight you have been carry- 
ing on for the farmer,’ writes M. C. 
James, of Story county, Iowa. “You 
are right in your argument for the 
Honest Dollar.” 

There is a big stack of letters on 
hand that start out something like 
this. Notice the ballot report on 
page 7. Supplementing these letters 
are resolutions which have been sent 
to President Hoover, Eugene Meyer 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
state congressional delegation and 
the local press as well as to us. The 
Taxpayers’ League of Story County, 
Iowa, the Linn county, Iowa, Farm 
Bureau, the Cooperative Elevator 
Company of Iowa Falls, the Wood- 
bury county, Iowa, Farm Bureau, and 
four mass meetings in Winnebago 
county have turned in resolutions 
asking for inflation to the 1926 price 
level and stabilization at that point. 


A. B. Myhr, who forwarded the 
Winnebago resolutions, says: “We 
called a committee together, com- 


posed of one man from each town- 
ship, drew up a set of resolutions and 
presented them to four mass meet- 
ings held in different parts of the 
county.” 

The Winnebago resolutions deal 
with the need for lower interest 
rates, cite the experience of France 
in inflation as contrasted with the 
English and American policy of de- 
flation, and conclude: 

“We therefore urgently implore 
the administration, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the treasury department, 
the congress of the United States 
and all others in authority to take 
immediate steps for the inflation of 
commodity values to the price level 
of 1926 and to stabilize the gold dol- 
lar on the basis of those values in 
order that labor and the products of 
labor in mine, factory and farm may 
find a market sufficiently profitable 
to restore national prosperity.” 


About the Tuberculin Test 


In spite of all the excitement in 
the papers about the efforts to en- 
force the Iowa law requiring the tu- 
berculin testing of cattle, only a few 
letters came in on this subject. One 
farmer from Washington county, 
Iowa, writes: “If 700 farmers signed 
a petition asking the governor to re- 
move the troops from Tipton, there 
were 7,000 more who have the oppo- 
site view.” Another from Mitchell 
county, Iowa, says: “Some of my 
cows abort, but they do it because 
they’ve got contagious abortion, not 
because of any bad results from the 
tuberculin test. I’ll bet there’s some 
contagious abortion in Cedar county.” 

On the other side, M. J. Witten- 
breer, of Mitchell county, Iowa, 


says: “I wish to take this means to 
congratulate the Cedar county far 
ers in their opposition. ...I think 
more people die from the effects of 
moonshine than ever die of bovine 
tuberculosis. Why not pay a little 
more attention to the bootlegger and 
let the farmer do his plowing?” O. A, 
Muhlstein, of Cerro Gordo county, 
writes: ‘“‘I am for the farmers of 
Cedar county. I am a law-abiding, 
tax-paying citizen and believe in law 
enforcement to help the common peo- 
ple and not to put them out of ex- 
istence.” 


When to Burn Corn 


On the corn burning question, D. 
E. Kulp, of Palo Alto county, Iowa, 
suggests: “Suppose the governor of 
our state would meet with all other 
corn producing states and agree up- 
on a program that would provide that 
whenever the price of corn went be- 
low the cost of production it would 
be mandatory that those in charge 
of all public buildings (this would 
include schools, court houses and all 
state institutions) should proceed to 
buy corn and use it for fuel until the 
price came up to the cost of produc: 
tion. 

“If all of the governors would pre- 
sent a program of this character to 
their state legislatures, it would sta- 
bilize the price of corn at the price 
decided upon as the cost of produc- 
tion. It would do away with having 
the surplus stare us in the face for 
the coming year.” 





How Are Your Stovepipes? 

Many farm fires occur in the fall 
because of defective chimneys, fur 
nace pipes, and from dirt and rub 
bish which have accumulated during 
the summer. Before the first fire is 
started all pipes and flues should be 
thoroly cleaned of dirt and soot. Th: 
chimney should be cleaned of soot 
deposits and inspected for cracks, es 
pecially if it is in an old house and 
supported by brackets which may 
have warped and settled. All loose 
bricks should be cemented in place 
If the chimney appears unsafe, it 
should be torn down and relaid from 
a solid ground foundation, with ce- 
ment mortar and with a flue lining. 

The average galvanized furnace 
pipe does not last more than two sea- 
sons because it is rapidly corroded 
by the weak sulphuric acid formed if 
the coal contains some sukphur. Jab 
it a few times with a screwdriver; if 
the pipe breaks thru or appears to 
be weak, it should be replaced. Pa- 
per or other inflammable rubbish 
should not be allowed under a defect- 
ive furnace pipe which may let burn- 
ing soot drop on it.—I. W. D. 





this year. 


Users say to watch 
three points. Get 
tough paper that will 
not tear or split. Have 
each successive ring of 
fencing fit snugly just 
inside the ring below. 
Support the silo so it 
won’t bend over and 
cause a break. Sup- 
ports like those illus- 
trated may be used. 
Erecting three or four 
poles around the silo 
and fastening each 
ring of fencing to each 
pole is also advised. 





taken on the Fred Kruse farm, in Sioux county, lowa. 
spoils in temporary silos like this, of course, than in tile or stave silos; 
but spoilage can be kept down if care is used in building and filling. 





Silos of Snow Fence and Paper 


Silos made of snow fencing lined with tough paper are being used as 
temporary devices for handling silage in many parts of the corn belt 
The accompanying drawing was made from a photograph 


More silage 
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handy ideas? 


device of some sort, explain 
briefly but completely how 
it works. Where possible, 
send pictures. Mail all 
communications to the En- 
gineering Editor, in care of 
this paper. 

At the right is a photo 
of a convenient wheel sup- 
port for a heavy gate, as 
used on the farm of Thomas 
Daly, Langdon, Minn. This 
handy device was made out 
of an old cultivator wheel. 





Here, You Handy Farmers! 


Practically every farmer has rigged up some handy device for his 
own use. Maybe it’s a special gate, a hog watering system, or a new 
kind of sack holder. Then, of course, there are the farmers who have 
simply figured out new and more satisfactory ways of doing ordinary 
farm work. What do you say we get together and swap some of these 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead will start the 
ball rolling by offering $1 for each handy idea which is considered of 
sufficient value to be published in the paper. If you are reporting on a 











To Borneo With Francis Flood 


(Continued from page 5) 


California to wait while I g8 on to 
Borneo.” We discussed it’ thoroly. 
My passport included her and Bar- 
para.-It could easily be arranged. The 
expense of the ten-day trip by boat 
was not excessive. The living ex- 
penses in Tahiti would not be any 
more than in California, even less 
perhaps. It would be nice to have 
ber go along. But my wife is Scotch; 
she decided not to go. 

That evening and the next, we read 
together about the palm-crested coral 
isle with the glittering white beaches 
and placid lagoons where the fra- 
grance of hibiscus and frangipani and 
orange blossoms mingle with all the 
wild aromas of the jungle, and where 
the most beautiful of all the South 
Sea Island natives still live their 
idyllic, romantic life. - 

We read all that and more—and 
then we packed our luggage, mine to 
take aboard with me tomorrow—to 
take to the romantic isle of Tahiti— 
and my wife’s luggage for her to take 
to southern Caiifornia, there calmly 
to wait for my return. 


Two-Year-Old Stowaway 


Came time, next morning, to go 
down to the boat. Meantime, my wife 
had weakened at the thought of a 
farewell upon the dock. She said 
she had decided against the idea of 
her standing there on the pier and 
watching my boat pull away. Instead, 
she would take the train for Los 
Angeles at the same hour my _ boat 
would sail, so neither of us would 
have to see the other off. We said 
good-bye at my sister’s home there in 
San Francisco, and they took my wife 
and Barbara to the train. So I sailed 
away, lonely and alone. 

Rush was saving his money by rid- 
ing third-class, and was moved away 
behind some bars in the after part 
of the ship. I, in the first class, was 
all alone, as far as friends or ac- 
quaintances were concerned. 

By mid-afternoon we were well out 
to sea. California, and home, were 
long since out of sight, and I was doz- 
ing, half asleep, in a steamer chair 
on the sunny side of the dock. I was 
probably dreaming of home. 

“Daddy! Daddy!” As plainly as 
tho she were there on board, I heard 
Farbara’s voice, in my half-sleep, and 
looked up—and there she was! 

Bobby Jo! Laughing and delight- 
ed, she toddled up to me. I pinched 
Myself. I was awake, all right. Here 
was Barbara Joan—and there was an 
irate sea captain, and the purser, and 
the chief steward, all looking as black 
as a storm at sea, and all wanting 
to know how this young stowaway 
happened to be on board. And since 
She had clearly claimed me as her 
father—well, what about it, anyway? 

She caouldn’t explain, a laughing 
two-year-old. And neither could I, for 
Sure. I was completely lost. 

“Feand her down in Cabin 31,” the 
Purser growled. “All alone. Nobody 


seems to know her—except you. You 
seem to be responsible, so you better 
go down there and see about this.” 

By this time, a crowd of passen- 
gers had gathered ’round the little 
stowaway, and I, with her on my 
shoulder, hurried down the dock with 
question marks popping from every 
pore. How could I go thru Borneo 
with a babe in arms? Where was her 
mother? She would be worried fran- 
tic. No boat back from Tahiti for 
two months! These and ten thousand 
other thoughts puzzled me as I ran 
down to Cabin 31. 

“April fool!” There stood my wife, 
laughing and pleased as punch. And 
all the ship’s officers chimed in with 
their own reminders that this was 
the first of April, and I gradually got 
the idea that my wife had decided to 
go to Tahiti, too, had bought her 
ticket the day before, and had simply 
chosen this novel way of announcing 
it to me instead of calmly embarking 
with me. She had let the officers in 
on the game, and the fellow-passen- 
gers were all enjoying it, too. 

And so we settled down, my family 
and I, to the business of crossing the 
Pacific ocean. And that is big busi- 
ness, for when you have crossed the 
Pacific you have crossed something. 

I can tell you the size of the Pa- 
cific ocean in square miles—but that 
won’t méan anything. And I want it 
to mean something. Let me illus- 
trate: There is enough water in the 
Pacific to cover all the land in the 
world with water two miles deep. It 
is nearly as big in area as the com- 
bined land surface of the earth, all 
the continents and islands combined. 
It contains as much water as all the 
rest of the oceans and lakes and riv- 
ers and seas in the world. 





Ten-Day Trip to Tahiti 


I hope I am getting across the idea 
that the Pacific is a big body of wa- 
ter, and that when you are out in the 
middle of the Pacific ocean, you are 
cut in the middle of something! 

For example, it is about a six-day 
run from New York to Europe across 
the Atlantic, and that is a long, long 
way—but it takes tem days to go from 
San Francisco to the little island of 
Tahiti down in the South Pacific, and 
even then Rush and I would be only 
about half-way to Australia. The lit- 
tle trip across to England or France 
is only a ferry boat ride compared to 
the three and four weeks, and more, 
that it takes to cross the Pacific 
from California to such places as 
Hongkong, Singapore, Australia and 
Borneo. 

Eventually, of course, ten days out 
of San Francisco we sighted a little 
speck on the horizon which the cap- 
tain told us was the island of Tahiti. 
At last, here in the Pacific, was a 
spot on the map we could put our 
fingers on. And some land we could 
put our feet on. Tell you about that 
next time. 
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Planting Potatoes 
First Week of 


February 


on Baldwin County, Ala- 
bama, Farm of Chas. H. 
Nelson, who writes as 
follows: 



















































































Foley, Albama, September 12, 1931 
Mr. E. J. Hoddy, 


May an 
General Development Age mT Spies y J 





















Louisville & Nashville Railro ad Co., s oe so ne hp — 
Louisville, Ky. . It re ‘ a tl . 
Dear Sir corn satis 

About " six years ago I left Dorchester, Ne- W it re 
braska, for a visit to Baldwi a € minty, Alabama seasor owe 
I had been engaged in farn and banking in nou 
Nebraska for ar ! t l AY it , - < 
largely all « I ven r 
gated farming 1 ate 1 ; w nn - 

I was so f ‘4 more crops on the same 
and future } i ! n nstance, a crop of early 
that I purchased a farm here wed by cor or x mé 
here and developing i legume for hay iilding up the soil 

I know of no p anywhere that can excel Lands are stil atively cheap but are bound 
Baldwin County, Alabama, in the production of to increase great in value in the next few 
early corm for roasting ears, early Irish and years f no place where opportunities 
sweet potatoes, and many kinds of vegetables on the land are greater or more diversified, and 

Many kir f fruits, as well as the large a capable farmer is bound to succeed here. . 
paper shell an, are grown here successfully. Yours very truly : 

This county produces profitably cattle, hogs, (Signed) CHAS. H. NELSON 
sheep, poultry and eggs F Alat ama 


Foley 
If interested, fill out coupon below for further 
information about Baldwin County, Alabama, or 
other central southern section The Industrial 


Irish potatoes are planted in the latter part of 
January or fore part of February, and harvested 
in May, usually at good prices, and the ground 
immediately made ready for a second crop, such and Agricultural Development Depa rtment of the 
as corn, velvet beans, soy beans, field peas, and L. & N. Railroad has n farm land for sale, but 
other general farm crops, which mature about will gladly serve you without cost in investi a- 
the 1st of September. Corn for early roasting tien of farm conditions a locations in L. & N 
ears for northern markets is planted the fore served territory. “a 





Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Nelson, formerly of Nebraska, photographed in same 
field as shown above, FIRST WEEK OF MAY, with potatoes ready for harvest. 


E, J. HODDY, General Development Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, 


Please send me information about the type of farming and the 
locations I have checked below: 


Louisville, Ky. 





—Poultry Farming 

—Dairy Farming 
Livestock Farming 

—General Farming 


—Garden Truck Farming —Alabama (Northern) —Mississippi Coast 

*—Fruit Farming Alabama (Southern) —Tennessee Eastern 
Kentucky (Bluegrass) —North Georgia —Tennessee Western 

—Kentucky (Western) —Northwest Florida ~—Tennessee Central 


OMIM Nee ues ccbedde save devtndeceedveaeuatcanqeehesgussaddecceebucseccéausdcdabevacdeal 











I Can Get 
a Policy 
Just 

Like 
Dad’s!"’ 





The Royal Union now issues regular old line insurance 
policies on the lives of children from ages one day old and 
up. These juvenile policies are like the regular insurance 
policies for adults and go into full benefit automatically at 
age five 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED of healthy 
children where the amount of insurance is for $2,000.00 
or iess. 


Start today and teach your boy or 
girl—thrift in the life insurance way. 


ry Without any obligation 
Life Insurance Co. 90°33) oe 
yp? & me full and complete in- 
formation about your 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Children policies. 
J. J. Shambaugh, Pres. S 


AMGETESS 2c cccccccomecoceccccccccoscccess 





Royal 
Union Life 
Insurance Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 









Gentlemen: 
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Name cccccccccecccccccescocessias 























Age of chilé or CHIIGTON. co ccscceccecsccsseess 
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it takes a good 


hen, a good feed 


-.. AND SOMETHING ELSE! 


Ir HAS been said, time and again, that 
all a healthy hen needs to make her 
produce is good feed—that and good 
care. Good feed is essential—no ques- 
tion about it, but something else added 
to good feed will make a good hen lay 
more, and that something else is Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-min! Take the 
following case, for example: 

At the Dr. Hess & Clark Research 
Farm a flock of 800 fine White Leg- 
horn pullets were divided into two 
equal lots. These pullets were of the 
same hatch and as near alike as two 
lots could be. 

Both lots were fed a finely balanced 
ration consisting of ground corn, 
wheat middlings and bran, ground 
Oats, meat scrap, dried buttermilk, 
soy-bean meal, alfalfa leaf meal and 
cod-liver oil. Scratch grain was 
cracked corn and whole wheat; ground 
oyster shells were self-fed. Electric 
lights were used on both flocks in the 
mornings. The care of both flocks 
was identical, 


The only difference was that one flock 
received Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min 
in their mash (a coin was tossed to 
determine which flock). But what a 
difference it made! 

The flock that got no Pan-a-min 
averaged 152 eggs per bird for the 
year. Real production that—result of 
good breeding, good feed and care. 

But the Pan-a-min flock averaged 
171 eggs per bird—19 eggs more than 
the sister flock on the same feed and 
care. These 19 eggs came from that 
something else—the Pan-a-min. 

A bird lays only as well as she feels. 
The conditioning properties of Pan-a- 
min keep hens in laying trim. The 
necessary minerals are also there, 
Your birds may be the best you can 
raise or buy—your feed may be every- 
thing a feed should be—but remem- 
ber, your flock will do better if you'll 
add Pan-a-min. 

See a local Dr. Hess dealer or 
write to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio, 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN - A- MIN 


KEEPS HENS 


LAYING TRIM 











Bible Lands 
As They 
Are Today 


— book by James T. Nich- 
ols is especially interesting to 
farm people as Jesus’ ministry 
was largely among farmers, 
shepherds, fishermen, and com- 
mon people. The author takes 
you through fields, across plains, 
around the Sea of Galilee, along 
the Jordan, into Nazareth, Sa- 
maria, Jericho, Bethlehem, Je- 
rusalem, Hebron, as well as to 
Egypt, Sidon, Damascus, Baal- 
bek, Athens, and Rome. The 
book is well bound in silk cloth 
stamped in gold, contains 75 
pages of pictures, and we will 
send it postpaid for $1.50. Ad- 
dress 


Book Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 











PRICES CUT 
UTEOGLS 


Strong — Weatherproof 
Passes ULTRA VIOLET Rays 
ye ne the Cost of vee 2 


Poultry Ho Scrat — 
Shed oe Rag nme Windows, Doors, 533 


cities and Experts tiehty endorse 
and recommend ~~ 





advanta, of utilizin, Bon’ 

Utere- Violet Rays. Litk-o-c! GLAS YY tiehie translucent, 

strong, warm, ee ne, hailproof, flexi- 

ble, tough as parchment; it on the market, and it is 

MUCH WARMER THAN GLASS 

Will not sag, flop or tear—can be washed just like glass. 

ORDER NOW AT THESE —, ——. 

on in 86 inch width only; 60 eaaeer r yd.— 
40 yds. $8.80 — 30 yds. $6.90 — Fame $4.65, els sae, ey 50— 

10 yds. $2.48, We pay postage. d check or money order. 

ABSOLUTE MONEY BACK GU. 

4 you are not satisfied in every way. Founded in 1896— 
A 35 year record of honest and square dealing. 


(0-601 STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 





Only complete 
line of feeders on 
the market 


HALL builds the only complete 
line of hog feeders on 
the market. All-steel, 
wood or combination | 
steel and wood—tihere’s 
a HALL 
every type & 
for every f 
need, Every 


;> stronger 
wear longer 
Write for name 
= nearest deal- 
rand complete 
tacts before buying. 


Cedar 


HALL RED Fectiand 
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Poultrymen at Des Moines 


A total registration of 300 hatch- 
erymen, specialty breeders and oth- 
ers interested who attended one or 
more meetings of the Iowa Poultry 
Improvement Association conven- 
tion, September 29 to October 2, in- 
dicated that, in spite of a rather dis- 
couraging year behind them, this 
group has not lost faith in chicken 
raising and egg production. 

From the viewpoint of the people 
in the association, two of the items 
of major interest were the question 
of scale of fees to be charged the 
next year for accrediting flocks and 
hatcheries and in supervising Record 
of Performance work and the ques- 
tion of filling the vacancy left by the 
resignation of H. E. Gordon, who has 
been field agent since this office was 
created four years ago. 

At the business session on the last 
day, a cut in charges for inspection 
and accrediting work was announced. 
The association dues for accredited 
hatcheries in the past have been $25 
for membership and $10 per day for 
the use of the inspector for their 
hatchery flock inspection. These were 
cut to $20 for dues and $7.50 per day 
for inspection. 

Association dues for accrediting 
flocks for independent poultry breed- 
ers were cut from $5 to $4 and the 
charge for handling, sorting and 
banding was cut from 5 to 4 cents 
per bird. Record of Performance 
flock charges remain as before. 

An unusually high class educa- 
tional program covering widely vary- 
ing fields of interest was presented. 

The opening number of this pro- 
gram was given by W. D. Termoh- 
len, marketing specialist from Ames, 
who spoke on “Market Conditions.” 
Mr. Termohlen lived up to one-half 
of someone's definition of an econ- 
omist as one who is always pessimis- 
tic about the future when others 
think everything is rosy and who is 
optimistic when others are blue. 

Mr. Termohlen considered the fu- 
ture bright for poultry and gave a 
very convincing array of items and 
figures to show why he was so op- 
timistic. Among his recommenda- 
tions was one asking for greater em- 
phasis on poultry meat production 
here in the center of the grain belt. 

The afternoon devoted to poultry 
diseases and parasites brought the 
largest group to the program. Dr. 
Sivert Eriksen, of Charles City, lowa, 
brought to his hearers’ attention the 
point that all flock owners should 
know that some of the most serious 
damage done by tapeworms is done 
by intermediate-sized tapeworms 
that can be seen only with a high 
grade microscope. For this reason 
he believed that, even tho the flocks 
were free from worms in the eyes of 
their owners, they could well be 
treated with kamala if they showed 
the outward symptoms of tapeworms. 

Doctor Eriksen also discussed dif- 
ferent types of coccidial infection, 
their varied forms and different out- 
ward symptoms. News to many was 
his statement that bloody droppings 


were the outward symptom of only 
one out of four common types found 
in the middle west. 

Dr. J. D. Patterson, of Iowa State 
Colleges gave the results of investi- 
gations at Ames on infectious bron- 
chitis in chicks and hens. 

Officers for the next year are Fred 
G. Wolf, Waverly, president; A. H. 
Ward, Independence, vice-president; 
V. C. Ramseyer, Oskaloosa, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors elected this 
year are Harry Balmer, Newton; 
Mrs. Fred Wagner, Washington, and 
Ernest Stromberg, Fort Dodge. 


Screening the Dropping 
Boards 


How much is it worth to so ar- 
range the roosts in the laying house 
that the droppings fall thru poultry 
netting and hence the hens can not 
walk or scratch in them? Frankly, I 
have always doubted whether it was 
worth while. But I have been con- 
verted. 

Recently we were building a new 
poultry house and I have asked doz- 
ens of questions about this and that 
of every good poultryman I met. 
They do disagree about insulation, 
lighting, location of nests, height of 
dropping boards, width of houses and 
kinds of feeders and waterers, but 
not about keeping the hens out of 
the droppings. 

I never realized how simple and 
inexpensive dropping boards and 
roost platforms are until we built 
ours. In our case, we merely took 
six-inch fencing boards and made a 
rectangle five by twelve feet (the 
size of the dropping board tables), 
nailing the boards so as to make a 
box six inches high. Over this we 
stretched two-inch mesh poultry net: 
ting, drawing it tight, and then nailed 
the roosts on top. When we* wish to 
clean the dropping boards we need 
only prop or hook up the whole roost 
section. 

No disease will be picked up from 
the night droppings. Manure will not 
be carried from dropping boards to 
nests nor will pullets be sitting on 
droppings instead of on roosts.— 
se, a 


Duck Ration Lacks 
Minerals 


A Delaware county, Iowa, 
writes: 

“Can you please tell me what is 
wrong with our ducks? They seem to 
get weak in the back and they can't 
walk very far without having to sit 
down or else they fall over and after 
a while die.” 

The condition you describe in your 
ducks is often due to rapid growth 
without sufficient mineral in the ra 
tion. The addition of six pounds of 
mineral mixture to 100 pounds of 
mash or feed is recommended. 


reader 


Hens eat about six pounds of grail 
a month. To feed this much grain 
to hens that do not lay eggs '§ 
simply wasting the feed. 
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Will Your Next 
Drive End in 


TRAGEDY ? 


Paden So injury every time you drive. 
lore cars on road .... more $-p-e-e-d 
more S-M-A-S-H-E-S! 

And there are scoresof OTHER ways you may 
bo badly Sant aay Sey’ Sere as tare. you'll meet 
injury some day. Swiftly.... unexpectedly... . 
— a chance p escape. You may have to 

weeks in a hospital—bruised and broken— 

with tig ig bile are up. 
to wish had a Woodmen 
Actuieas policy, late, THEN, to avoid paying 









the heavy injury costs. 
Why Risk Injury Costs When 
2%¢ a Day Protects You 


4 cure 79s you'll ne 
Decide. 
bills for ‘can 


et 
NOW DW you La pee caught pine protection. 





this amazing book. 

FREE BOOK! Fi, Full details. Send to- 

day -- before an unexpected injury 

costs you hundreds of dollars. Be pre- 
pared. Get facts. Send N-O-W! 


LINCOLN, NEBR. =‘ H-1012 | 


Please send me free book describing yee a 
(Age limits, 16 to 60 











| dent insurance policies. 


Name : 
O +3, | 








Big new type, four pound cutter swing- 
ing hammers with new concave grinding 


lates, has set a new standard of per- 
ormance—no fodder, hay, kafir or grain 
too tough for this new BEAR.-CAT. 

Four sizes, with blower or wagon eleva- 
tor, with or without cutter head and self- 
feeder, $75.00 and up. A size for every 
need. Grind your grain and roughage and 
it will feed one-third to one-half more. 
Find out about this wonder mill. Write 
today for catalog and prices. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Box 233, Hastings, Nebr. 
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PERFECT 
RECEPTION 








Now A SUPER- 
HETERODYNE 
Think of it! A modern 
light socket operated 
radio for your home! 
Eliminates “A” batter- 
ies and does away with 
costly replacements of 
“B” batteries. Marvel- 
ous tone — perfect performance — beautiful cabi- 
net — every modern feature! That's what the 
L. Tatre 32 Volt Radio will bring to you. 
MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 












State R. F.D 
My Radio Dealer's Name is 








L. TATRO PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. A 
DECORAH, IOWA 


r a 
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Welcome Nation’s Huskers 
(Continued from page 8) 


Those who have a trend toward 
history will be glad to visit the fa- 
mous Herbert Quick schoolhouse, lo- 
cated in the city park, where it was 
moved a few years ago. Herbert 
Quick, who wrote of Iowa in his nov- 
els, “Vandermark’s Folly” and “The 
Hawkeye,” lived in Grundy county as 
a young man and used this locality 
as a setting for his stories. His old 
home farm where he was born is a 
mile west of the husking field. 

Grundy Center has long been an 
enthusiastic husking community. Ben 
Grimmius, former state champion 
and lowa entrant in several national 
contests, lives in that county. Grim- 
mius was runner-up in the first Iowa 
state husking contest in 1922 and 
has won more places in husking con- 
tests than any other husker. Grundy 
county entertained the state husking 
contest in 1926 and has been inter- 














Stookey, 
nouncer, 
the national meet. 


veteran cornhusking an- 
who will broadcast 


ested in every state contest held 
since then. 

The contest will be staged under 
the general direction of W. G. Strack, 
president of the Grundy Center Com- 
munity Club, L. W. Plager, former 
county agent of Grundy county, Man- 
ning Howell, present agent, the Grun- 
dy County Farm Bureau and Wal- 


laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


| In charge of the policing for the big 
| show will be Hans Kelsen, of Dike. 





| Otto Albert, 


of Reinbeck, will be in 
charge of transportation; John Clark, 
of Conrad, and Fred Ludeman, of 
Ackley, will have charge of officials. 
R. R. Clark, of Grundy Center, is in 
charge of publicity and Will Hawn 
will take care of concessions and 
eating arrangements. The American 
Legion posts of the county will also 
assist in staging the show. Boy Scout 
troops from the county likewise will 
do their daily bit by assisting offi- 
cials. Motion picture men will be on 
hand to film the contest and will af- 
ford the crowd a chance to see sound 
pictures taken at close range. Gov- 
ernor Dan Turner has promised to be 
on hand to watch the big show. 

Corn husking, which started in 
Iowa ten years ago as a friendly com- 
petition between several huskers 
with hardly a spectator, now as- 
sumes the position of a big show. 
Just as a national championship ball 
game draws thousands to watch 
their favorites, so will the big husk- 
ing contest. This is the first time 
in seven years the big contest has 
been held in Iowa and it will not be 
back for as long a time. Each year 
the contest goes to a different state. 
Better be on hand and see Iowa's fa- 
vorite outdoor pastime at first hand. 

Among the many evergreens that 
may be used in porch boxes thruout 
the winter are Norway spruce, the 
American arborvitae, Scotch pine, 
red cedar, Austrian pine, and the 
red pine. 














The McCormick-Deer- 
ing Line offers Feed 
Grinders made in three 
sizes, with double-faced 
reversible grinding 
plates; Corn Shellers 
for hand, engine, or 
tractor power; and En- 
gines, 13, 3, 6, and 
10 h. p. 














McCORMICK REAPER 
CENTENNIAL 


1831-1931 
Vv 


A FEW dollars invested in a 
new McCormick-Deering Feed 
Grinder, Corn Sheller, and En- 
gine will go a long way toward 
putting your feeding program 
on a more economical and eff- 
cient basis during the coming 
season. These machines work 
in close harmony to cut shelling 
and grinding costs; they elim- 
inate bothersome handling; they 
enable you to grind and shell as 
you go, and help to employ off- 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Branches at Cedar Falls, 
Moines, Dubuque, 





Economy is the Keynote 


when these efficient machines go to work for you 


4 /}// 1) 
~ MUTATE a, My If Mk: 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 


Engines + Grinders + Shellers 


season days to good advantage 
and profit. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering 
dealer near you to show you 
these practical machines. Exam- 
ine them closely—see how dur- 
ably and expertly they are made. 
Consider how advantageous it is 
to own them. Write for illus- 
trated folders and read all about 
the many exclusive features these 
efficient machines offer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated ) 
Council Blufts, 
Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, 
Iowa; and at 90 other points in the United States 


Chicago, Illinois 


Davenport, Des 
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Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for = offer to take 


Regar 
Vake OF 





Send f one. 1 toles a all about the NEW 

ay Ee i iy wonderful Ft da 
features. Wi enskec ts Big? New Special Offer 
The MelotteSeparator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 
2843 West 19th Street. Dept. 29-47 Chicago, Illinois 




















SAVE what you Worked 
to PRODUCE 


Qu= urt losing your profits through 
mold, shrinkage, rats, fire,etc. 
Get the metal crib that produces 
better grades, cures corn per- 
fectlyand protects it afterwards. 
. Wonderful BUCKEYE ventilat- 
ing system plus 100% protection. 
Our prices are LOWER than 


ec 
in Pre-War days. Wealso give pra E 
ADDITIONAL ALLOW- 

ANCE for early shipment, CRIBS & BINS 
Terms to suit you. Write today. Agents Wanted. 
The Thomas & Armstrong Co. 
152Main Street () London, Ohio 


THE CRIB WITH THE STEEL RIB! 


SLICE 160 BUSHELS EAR CORN 
ON GALLON OF GASOLINE 


Above_rec . made by ©. A. _ Postma, 
Prairie City, , with our No. 2 Slicer 
and Ford motor. Best feed for calves, 
cows, steers. Large Capacity—Lit- 
tle power required—New 
low prices—Convenient 

























te’ 5 tri 
Write for Free Catalog. 
BLOOM MFG. CO. 





Box 56, Independence, lowa 


Will Russia Compete 
with the Corn Belt? 


Guy Bush, assistant editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, went to Russia to 
find out. He served for a year 
as head technician on the big- 
gest Russian hog farm. In a 
series of articles starting No- 
vember 14th, he will tell what 
Russia’s experiments in farming 
mean to the middle west. 


BUSH WILL TALK 


We have arranged to have Mr. 
Bush available for talks to farm 
groups between November 15th 
and January 15th. His illus- 
trated lecture will deal with 
what he saw and experienced 
in his year under the soviets. 
Write us for rates. 


Starting November 14 


The series of articles by Mr. 
Bush will give corn belt readers 
their first chance to get a report 
on Russia from some one who, 
unlike the usual tourist, has 
lived with Russian people for a 
year. Russia has been export- 
ing wheat to the damage of 
American wheat growers? Will 


she begin to export lard, and if 
so, when? 


A CORN BELT FARMER 
IN RUSSIA 
By Guy Bush 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 








Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15¢ a word 
The minimum 7 ee ,accepted is 1 
words, cost, Count each whole number, 
initial and sig a wore Count your name 

part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 

1 as three words. “226 West 

ted as four words, and “Des 

is counted as two. ‘“$1’’ and 

counted as one word 

as three words. “R. F 

four words, “‘R. 4” as two. 

us by Wednesday noon, ten 

issue date. Send full remittance 
: your order. 








you have not advertised with us recently, 
sure to give two references. This is for your 
protection, One should be your wanker a 
ther some responsible busine 
i delay, send letters of recommendat i on with 
order. Write or print your ad plainly. 
For your convenience in figuring, the fol- 
lowing table gives the cost of most desir- 
able advertisements for various insertions: 


No. of Words 





Number of Insertions 
2 3 + 


$8.40 


20 $6.30 








7 each additional seven words, add $1.05 
per insertion. 








COMMISSION HOUSES 


OUR FREE BOOK TE LS HOW TO MAKE 
more money on poultry, e and veal. Thousands 
of satisfied customers Reperst on Karstens for big- 
ger profits. One trial shipment will convince you. 
Karsten & Sons, Dept. 14, 1100 Fulton Market, 
Chicago 
FOR HIGHEST OBTAINABLE PRICES, COR- 
rect weights and quick returns, ship your live 
and dressed poultry, veal and eggs to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph St., 
Chicago Established 1873. 
YOUR LIVE eae LTRY AND DRESSED VEAL 
wantec 53 ars’ experience. rite me per 
sonally. Dan Guns, Sr., vice-president, Coyne & 
Novins (< 1133 Fulton’ Market, Chie ago 
EXTRA P REMIU M BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 
fryers. I‘remiums all live poultry. Dressed Veal. 
Write us. Wholesale buyers. D Hemman Co., 
119 South Water Market, Chicago. 


CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 216-222 
N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same day 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful 
ton St.. Chier go 
ALFALF A AND PRAIRIE 
inspection. Direct country 
Peckham Co., Omaha, Neb 


DOGS AND PET ‘STOCK 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEP- 
herds (both colors) Heeler stock Yo fooling. 
Guaranteed. Either sex or spayed. 2 to 4 months. 
5, $7.50. Three, partly trained, $10. Two sable 
4 months, $4. Twenty-five 
Pups, $6. Toy Terriers, 
females, $10, $15. 
Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck 
TERRIER PUPS MALES, 
White and black, none bette 











FEDERAL 
Suttie 


“HAY 
shipment. 





SPECIAL—25 





es, “spayed females, 
Fox Terriers, 
Large type, 
wants. C. O. D 
PUREBRED RAT 
6; females, $4 
Newfoundland and St. 
watch dogs, black: males, $10; 
Karnik, Calmar, Iowa 
COLLIES—WHITE 
reed, intelligent 
Hable guards. Prices 
[eee Box 66, 





Bernard, very large, best 
females, $7. Frank 


COLORS. PEDI- 
loyal companions, re 
satisfaction 
Monticello, 


AND 
workers, 

reasonable and 
Shomont Kennels, 
owa. 
ENGLISH 


arm dog 


SHEPHERD PUPS—-THE ONLY 
from good heeler stock. Trial offer. 
Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
ST. BERNARD PUPS, $6, $8 EAC H, "" BER- 
nard_ and Newfoundland cross, $5, $7. V. Bal 
loun, Chelsea, Iowa, _ 
WANTED PUREBRED DOGS MOST 
breeds Give a description Runt, Reinbeck, Ia. 
COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, RABBIT HOUNDS 
_ Shot guns, rifle. 2015 Clark, Des Moines, _ 
‘ FUR BEARERS 
MINK—START BOY_IN MINK AS SIDELINE 
Low cost feed raised on farm. Surplus excellent 
foune stock, lowest prices. Central Mink and Fur 
“arms, Ames. 
hg REED CHINC ‘HILL AS 
el stock Bred oes, 2.50; 
Roy ‘Devi ries, Hollantale Mfinn, Peaks ths 


MEN WANTED FOR_GOOD PAY ‘POSITIONS 
as Pilots, Airplane qeoqeentes, Auto Mechanics, 
Electrical Mechanics, Ra Mechanics, Welders, 
after taking necessary mw in this school. Learn 
where Lindbergh learned. We qualify you for good 
positions paying $150 to $500 per month For 
Catalog and complete information write now to 
lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 2746 Automo 
tive Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
GRAIN ELEVATOR MANAGERS IN GOOD DE- 
mand. We qualify you for the position wherever 
you live. Write for our plan and full details on 
our employment service » Ment System, Bloom- 
ington, Il 
BE AN AUCTIONEER RECEIVE FROM §$25- 
$100 daily. Send for catalog and how to receive 
home study course free of charge. Reppert Auction 
School, Box 32, Decatur, Inc 
LEARN AUTOMOBILES, ELECTRICITY, FEN 
ders, odies, welding. Stevinson’s, oboe 
Main. Kansas City, Mo 
AMERICAN AUG TION 
City Free catalog. 55! 


REGIS 
$1.50. 


FROM 
bucks, 





COLLEGE, KANSAS 
5 auctioneers’ sayings, $1. 


Mention Waliaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


HELP WANTED 


F ARMERS, SONS, DAUGHTERS 
for ol line insurance 


FR atern cll Box 444, Cedar Rapids 

‘ MALE 

WANTED—18 ADDITIONAL YOUNG 
mechanica iclined, to prepare for positior 

good pay, stea vor n electricity, aviation, 

me » industry Necessary trainir 
methods can 
for complete 


Avy 


BECOME 
Good pay. 








ie SALESMEN 

MAKE HONEY, SELLING WINTER NEC ‘ESSI- 
ties Non ree le hog waterers, oil-burn 

heaters, et Direct to users. r 

Box 10, Washington, Iowa. 





HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN 

MAKE STEADY INCOME SELLING DOUBLE 
refined motor oils to farmers and auto owners 
on long credit. You receive % the profits—paid 
weekly. No investment, no experience necessary. 
‘ree selling outfit All or your spare time. If in 
or $35 to $60 weekly interests you, write 
Solar Products Company, Dept. 108, Cleve 


SALESMEN 


WANTED TWO SUBSCRIPTION 
ll Farmer 


rite Director of Circulation, Wallaces’ 
and Iowa Homesteac 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH 
ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
by bank. Write John §. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, all 
LAND OPENINGS—F micas AN Eating et 
North Dakota, Montana, I 0, shington and 
Oreg Improved farms, Rong or pte new land 
at } investment prices for grain, livestock, dai 
rying, fruit, poultry tent or get a home while 
prices are low. Write for free book and _ details 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn 
BIG HORN BASIN—THE BREAD BASKET OF 
Wyoming. Good we ea und at reasona Ds 
prices, easy terms. Write for descriptive folder. Val 
Kuska, Colonization omy Burlington Route, Room 
C-403, Omaha, Neb 
OWN A FAR! IN MINNESOTA, 
Montana, , Washington or Oregon 
payment asy _terms Free literature 
state. H. W 34 Northern Pacific 
St. Paul, Minn. 
TURN TO PAGE 29. READ HOW 
Nelson from Nebraska is farming in 
county, Alabama, today. 
BARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST _AND HIGH- 
way map. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, Minn. 
Ww 7 a D—RENT OR_BUY IMPROVED FARM. 
Aldridge, _Osage, Towa, 


____ LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 
RED POLLED COWS, BULLS AND HEIFERS, 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, Iowa 
DAIRY CATTLE 
GUERNSEYS—GRADE HEIFERS, SELECTED 
conformation and beautiful markings 
3 to 4 months old. Tested. 10 delivered, 
. Also younger calves. Glenn Clarke, So. St 
Paul, Minn 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL, CALVED 
Msg é His dam’s junior two year old record, 
’ Would exchange for heifer. Arthur 
Brown, Jefferson, Iowa. 
PEDIGREED BROWN SWISS YEARLING 
bulls, accredited herd Also Spotted Poland 
s, farmers’ prices. Harvey Wheeler, Cambridge, 
wa 


DAKOTA, 

Crop 
mention 
tailway, 


CHAS. H. 
Baldwin 








REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS FROM HIGH 
record dams, well grown, good type, low prices. 
Serviceable age August Gruhn, Manilla, Iowa 
REGISTERKD GUERNSEY BULLS, 2 YEARS 
old. and under. Good individuals, priced cheap. 
Would exchange. E. E. Zehr, Manson, Iowa 
BROWN SWISS CATTLE FOR SALE ALL 
kinds. Registered and T. B. tested. J. Earl Da- 
vison, R. 3, Corydon, Iowa 
DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS, 8 TO § 
months old, reds and roans. August Bachle, 
Maynard, Towa. 





~_ SHEEP 

REGISTERED «ars ae ONE 
old rams. Ship C, D. Ernest 

nellson, Towa 

SHROPSHIRE 

to $20. Howard Royer, Woodbine, 

aati YEARLING OXFORD _DOWN 

Gerald Crooks, New Hampton, Iowa. 


TWO YEAR 
Hohl, Don- 


RAMS, YEARLINGS AN gin S 
owa 
RAMS. 


Oct. 17, 1931 








LIVESTOCK 


SHEEP - 7 : 
SHROPSHIRE —_RAMS, BIG, 
yearling and two year olds, 

all ages. K. O. 


REGISTERED 
rugged, well wooled, 

$15 and $20. Shorthorn bulls, 

Knudsen, Marion, Iowa. 

35 REGISTERED GEROr SHIRE EWES, SIR ED 
by Zone rams. All ages. Bargain if taken in 

munch J. Riggle, Dasaols. owa A 

FOR aie COTSWOLD_ RAMS. 
prices Eli Wilt, Lenox, Iowa 
SWINE 

CHESTER 








BOTTOM 


WHITE SPRING 
husky fellows, cholera 
Shipped on approval. 


EXTRA GOOD 
_ and fall boars, well gr wn, 
immune. Price $20 to $35. 
r. W hoof, Fairbank, Iowa. 
20 CHESTER WHITE BOARS. FIVE FALL, 
fifteen spring il ones and at price in keeping 
with present co tions. Write me your needs. 
Leonard Willey, MM nlo, Towa. 
50 IMMUNE REGISTERED CEE STER WHITE 
spring gilts, 10c kb A few ars 50 barrov 
6 50 immer pigs, $4 each, toy Rush, St. 
Lawrence, D 
CHESTER WHITES 
and gilts, $15 
Tilustrated 
85 POLAND CHINA BOARS 
row. Good thick ones. Vaccinated. 
sell. Elsworth Green, Toronto, Iowa. 
YORKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS 
Shorthorn calves. Also (Shropshire 
each). Wm. Zahs, Riverside, Iqwa. 
IMMUNED CHESTER WHITE 
shipped on approval, express prepaid. 
Farmington, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRE SPRING AND 
sold on money back guarantee. 
Melcher, Iqwa. 
SERVICEABLE 
Registered, guaranteed. 
QUALITY TAMWORTH BOARS AND 
__ vaccinated. Henry Zobel, Oneida, Iowa. 
Mention W allaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


Su. aes 
LEARN TO FLY, WHERE LINDBERGH 
le i at this Flying School with highest. gov- 
ernment approval. Airplane Mechanics’ School con- 
nected with aircraft factory. Big opportunity. Write 
today for complete information. Lincoln Flying 
School, 500A Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, , Nebr 
: CHRISTMAS CARDS 
40 CHRISTMAS CARDS AND 
name printed on cards, $1 postpaid. 
Printery, Bruce, Wis. 
_ COFFEE * ’ 
BILL FOR 4 LBS. OF THE BEST 
Ground or whole. We 
Plantation 
Minn. 








AND HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
». Weigh up to 200 Ibs. 
y Wiemers, Diller, Neb 

FEBRUARY FAR- 
Priced to 





MILKING 
rams, $10 


BOARS, 
Bert Boyer, 


FALL BOARS, 
Buckdale Farm, 


“BOARS, $18. 
Paris, Mo. 
GILTS, 


~ BERKSHIRE 
Fred Luttrell, 





ENVELOPES, 
Farmers 


SEND $1_ 
coffee you ever tasted. 
pay postage. V ae gift with order. 
Coffee Co., 187 W th St., St. Paul, 
__ FARM “LIGHT PLANT 
KOHLER FARM LIGHT PLANT, NEW_ AND 
used, also 32 volt and_D. C. motors and farm 
light batteries. Johansen Electric Shop, 623 West 
Broadway, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
FOR TABLE USE % 
RECL E ANE D SPLIT PINTO BEANS, 100 1s 
$1 Freight rate to Des Moines, $1.¢ 
Jackson "penn Co., Syracuse, Kan 
GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS. RENKEN 
Renken Trap Co., 
HEDGE POSTS 
“SAVE” BUY HEDGE POSTS CARLOTS. H. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 
HOG FORMULA 
HOG FORMULA—MEDICATED MINERAL AP 
>t Kills worms, prevents flu and _ cholera. 
bill to Price Koethe, Cedar Rap- 


SURE CATCH 


GOPHER 
Crete, Neb. _ 


circular free. 


Box 667, 


| Use This Order Blank Now! 








TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


Run my ad as follows: 


eaorechuns Oka eines ...times in your 


paper. Remittance of $.....................08 pabausians www 18 enclosed. 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 





























seen eeeeerenreeeeeeeeee 


A eeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeresees 





seeceee Preteerititr Sitti oo 


(Count a ‘part of ad) 





seeeeeerens eeeeeeneeeeeenees eeeeee: 


“(Count as part of ad) 


Rates at top of page. 


Minimum charge, $2.10. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3 HOG AND POULTRY FEED | 
YEAST FEED, $5 CWT. MONEY BACK GU. 
antee. W alter Lee, Jefferson, Iowa. 
LOWE R_ P R ao ES ON YEAST FEED. J. f 
_ Hall, Sa ty, Towa. 
HONEY 
EXTRACTED HONEY—60 POU ND CAN, 
two, $9. Rasmussen's Apiary, Exira, Iow 
“INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT POLICY 
$100 monthly on disab 
day is offered by Postal I 
Co., 1402 Dierks Bldg., 
men, women, children’ have I 
examination, Sample sent free, “Ww rite today 
KODAK FINISHING 
FREE FRAMED | ENLARGEMENTS. | 
roll and quarter for six sy p 
pons. Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, 
ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONI 
print natural colored 25c. American 
_ 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 2 
ver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Ser 
Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. 8S. 
CRAWFORD'S PHOTO SERVICE, HUMBOL)D1 
Iowa, first film developed, d5¢ coin. Six 
prints, enlargement 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 
largement, 25c coin. 
Crosse, 
ROLLS DEVELOPED 
glossitone prints, 25c Day 
dalia, Mo 
FILMS DE VELOPED, 2 PRINTS EACH NEGA 
tive, 2 5e, _ Summers Studio, Seymour, Iowa 
ste Ge _ LUMBER » 4 
SAVE $50 TO $300 ON CAR OF LUMBER. 
shingles, fence posts, and other building mater 
shipped direct. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lansd 
tox 909- G.- Everett, Wash x 
USED INCUBATORS 


INCUBATOR BARGAINS — GREATLY 
duced prices on entire stock of used i 

Sold on most liberal terms ever given. 

makes. Buckeyes, Petersines, Blue Hens, 

etc. Many nearly new, 2,000 to 30,000 ce: ’ 

all guaranteed. Write or wire for description and 

prices before buying any incubator. Our reputation 

protects you. Smith Incubator Company, 3135-A 

West 121st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FATTEN STEERS ON SLICED EAR 
New low prices on Bloom slicers. Ec 
and best feed. Write for catalog. Also 
engines, pump jacks, cement mixers. Bloom } 
facturing Co., Box 15, Independence, Iowa 
FOR SALE—S8 ROLL MAYTAG SHREDDER 
like new, $ 5 wo row New Idea corn } 
ers, $250 to $475. 6 roll, all steel, brand , 
— Idea sh sh redder, $400. T. W. Maxwell, Shen- 
andoa ov 
FORDSON TRACTOR, PLOWS, TANDEM Di 
pulley, wood saw, practically new engine assem- 
bly, $1060. Curtailing operations. Walter Berry, 
Edina, Mo. 
FOR SALE—LATE MODEL 
row corn pickers, $2! { 
nearly new Maytag shrtlider 
Shenandoah, Iowa. — 
BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS—CUTS THROUGH 
turns under all trash without clogging. New Re- 
= Prices. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rushville, 
nc 
FOR SALE—McC ORMICK ~ DEERING 1 ROW 
corn picker, $200. Yellow blossom sweet clover 
seed, $4 bushel. Fred Pruess, Benson, Neb 
GOVERNORS FOR AUTO ENGINES, $6.50; 
Fordsons, $8.50, prepaid. Satis faction guuran- 
teed. Wm. Alber, Beatrice, Neb. 
MILKING MACHINES, LOW PRICES, 
terms. Write today. J. C. Marlow, 
Mankato, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or anne for instructions 
or write for free book, ‘‘How to’ Obtain a Patent” 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for in- 
formation. on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 149-S, Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank Building (directly op- 
posite U. 8. Patent Office), Washington, _D Cc 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Eeauitable 
Bidg.. Des Moines. Iowa 
TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. NO 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bldg., 
Des Moines. 


PAYING _ 
for less than 
> Leena In 














~ SEVEN PRINTS, EN. 
Kays Photo Service, La 
AND SIX 

Night 


BEAUTIFUL 
Studio, Se- 





CORN 
1omical 





NEW x A TWO 


8 r 
V. Maxwi 





EASY 
Box 8, 











Towa 


BABY CHICKS _ 


CHICKS—STRONG, HUSKY ROCKS, REDS, 
Orpingtons. No seconds. $8 delivered. Triple 

“C” Hatcheries, Centerville, Towa. 

CHICKS, ST A TE ACCREDITED, AL an HEAVY 
breeds, $7.2 Heavy assorted, $6.5¢ White 

view Hatchery “Roanoke, Til. 

: Mention Wallac es’ Farmer 


‘POULTRY 
“NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
, With the privilege of examination at ar 
If for any reason the shipment is not sa 
the buyer will see that the poultry is pro! 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other wa) 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered 
given a one or two days’ rest and then return 
This is in accordance to general custom in han 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all d 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If 
is any variance to the above regulations “he 
should notify buyers of Mi before filling order 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
JERSEY WHITE. GIANTS AND AUSTK 
lorps, 5e. Black Giants 1 hr 
Ten other bloodtested varicties 
brooder chicks. E qually \ 
cries, Box 210, Qui 
WHITE JERSEY GIANT 
Elbert Orme, Neola, Iow 
WHITE LANGSHANS 
WHITE I ANGSHAN coc SEBEL. 265 EGG 
strain, $1 Harvey Wheeler, imbridge, 
"BROWN iy 
BROWN LEGHORN ROOSTERS, 60c IF 
before November 1. Chas. Holtorf, 


(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 





and Ic Towa | Homestead_ 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





IOWA 


Eastern—Benton County, Oct. 5—Pas- 
tures green and cows on the gain in 
milk flow, which sounds good with but- 
terfat price on the rise. Corn ripening 
and some farmers are husking. Some 
farms renting for from $4 to $9 an aere. 
Fall plowing in full progress. Eggs 19 
cents, new corn 19, old 27, oats 17, top 
hogs $4.55, packers $3.80.—G. M. H. 

Southwestern—Page County, Oct. 5— 
Plenty of rain and good growing weath- 
er. About one-half a crop of corn, about 
No. 3 grade. Hogs, pigs and ewes won't 
pay their keep. Chickens coming down. 
Cream 33 cents.—J. K. Whitehill. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Oct. 5— 
Corn is so dry that some have begun to 
hog down. Wheat coming up and looks 
good. Clover seed threshed; yield about 
as usual. Some baling their cowpeas. 
Little demand for timothy hay or seed.— 
y. Y. H. 

Southeastern—Davis County, Oct. 5— 
Considerable corn cut for fodder. Some 
wheat being sown. Fair crop of apples. 
Potatoes poor. Most pasture good. Stock 
in good shape, but selling low at farm 
sales, and but little changing hands, 
Butterfat 30 cents, eggs 14, hens 14.— 
W. H. Kline. 

Southern—Marion County, Oct. 5—It 
is too wet for fall plowing. Lambs and 
cull ewes going to market, lambs $3.50 
to $5.25, ewes $1 to $2.50. No. 2 yellow 
corn 28 cents to shippers. Some localities 
paying 50 cents for feeding. Corn fully 
ripe. Husking will begin as soon as 
moisture content allows it. Oats 16 
cents, alfalfa $12 delivered. A great deal 
of fodder being cut. Fall pasture plen- 
tiful—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southern—Clarke County, Oct. 6— 
Plenty of moisture. Not much wheat 
sown. Fall plowing being done. Cribbing 
of corn will start October 15. No land 
sales, only foreclosures, and they are 
very cheap seemingly. Stock and grain 
too cheap. Cream 28 cents, eggs 14, 
chickens 14 to 16.—C. W. Wolfe. 

Central—Wayne County, Oct. 5—Had 
a week of wet weather. Some sorghum 
cane to make up; more sorghum raised 
than usual. Clover and bean threshing 
starting. Some sending lambs to St. 
Joseph by truck; prices 4 to 6 cents at 
St. Joe. Some new corn sold for 30 
cents. Nest-run eggs 14 cents cash, 
in trade 16 cents, cream 29. Some fall 
plowing done. Quite a bit of grass seed- 
ed this year. Choice hogs 4% cents.— 
Pearl D. Souder. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
Oct. 5—Weather fine. Every one busy 
that has work to do. Markets poor. 
Many foreclosures. Some cattle on feed. 
Most livestock doing well. Corn picking 
starting. We all hope for better times.— 
R. D. Schroeder. 

Central—Tama County, Oct, 5—Fine 
weather, with rain enough for plowing, 
and lots of it being done. Not enough 
moisture to help wells much. Grass is 
green. Corn drying out nicely, and crib- 
bing will start soon. Potatoes a light 
crop, both early and late, and some be- 
ing shipped in from Minnesota, at about 
8 cents. Prices are low: Corn 26 cents, 
oats 16, heavy spring chickens 14, cream 
31, butcher hogs $4.50, packers $3.80.— 
L. Dolezal. 

Eastern—Cedar County, Oct. 5—Rains 
have revived pastures and helped fall 
Plowing. Winter wheat seeded. Corn 
about ready for husking, and some will 
begin this week. Weather continues 
warm. Hog cholera quite bad. Eggs 20 
cents.—Grace W. Halderman. 

Central—Dallas County, Oct. 5—Plow- 
ing, seeding fall wheat and gathering 
seed corn are the big jobs now. Ground 
Plows well; plenty of moisture for the 
Present. About the usual acreage of 
fall wheat, but it will be a little late 
getting in. Some have cribbed a little 
corn, and if the weather would cool 
down, a good many would start. Corn 
23 cents, oats 14, wheat 40, cream 34, 
eggs 17, fries 12 to 14. Not the usual 
humber of hogs and cattle on feed.— 
H. C. Flint. 

Eastern—Buchanan County, Oct. 5— 
Fall plowing being pushed rapidly. Fall 
feed coming on green since rains. Many 
thinking of pieking corn; it is not as 
800d a yield as last year; lots of dry 
mold. New corn 18 cents, hogs $4.25 
to $4.75 for prime, eggs 17 cents, heavy 
hens and springs 15, ducks 8, oats 16. 
Not so many fall pigs. Shipping in po- 
tatoes at 75 cents on track. Potato crop 
peor. Some farms renting on shares. 
Most of cash rent lower. One farmer 
Tents for $2 less per acre than Chicago 
—_ hog average for 1932._-Roy Craw- 
ord. 

Central—Hardin County, Oct. 5— 
Stock getting good feed from pastures, 
after more than three months of dry 
feed. Corn dry and hard. Some picking 
done for hogs; others have their hogs 
turned into the fields. Lots of rye 
Sown. Lambs being shipped in mod- 
erate numbers, price is better. Old hogs 
all gone and spring pigs starting. Plow- 





ountry 












ing being pushed since the rains, and 
will be finished in another week. Prices 
about steady, with a slight rise in pigs 
and lambs.—A. R, Calkins. 

Central—Story County, Oct. 5—Much 
fall plowing being done, both by teams 
and tractors. Grass growing very fast. 
Tomatoes ripening rapidly; also rotting. 
Discouraging year for market garden- 
ers and truckers. Melons plentiful and 
better flavored than usual. Corn being 
husked for feed. No. 2 yellow corn 25 
cents, oats 1444, sweet cream 37, eggs 10 
to 18, young chickens 10 to 13, hens 10 
to 15, hogs $4.50.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Oct. 5— 
Nearly four inches of rain recently re- 
vived pastures and put the ground in 
shape for fall plowing. Fewer cattle be- 
ing fed here than in recent years. One 
well-improved farm near here sold re- 
cently for $155 per acre. It was consid- 
ered a bargain at that price. No killing 
frost yet. Eggs 16 cents. The local mar- 
ket uses all that are offered.—Mrs, A. B. 
Maynard, 


ILLINOIS 


Northwestern—Carroll County, Oct. 5 
—Weather dry and warm; too dry to 


plow. Wheat all sown and up. Fall 
pastures good. Corn nearly ready to 
crib. Egg and butter prices going up. 


Corn cutting nearly all done. Prices on 
grain not getting better.—M. L. Kratz. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Oct. 3 
—Short crop of wheat sown. Soybeans 
30 to 35 cents a bushel at car; threshing 
costs 20 cents per bushel. All prices be- 
low cost of production. New corn 20 
cents; some selling before it goes lower. 
Coal and ice and many other things at 
war prices. Interest rate 7 per cent. 
England has acted wisely; let other 
countries follow.—X. Y. Z. 


MISSOURI 


Northern—Randolph County, Oct. 5— 
Weather fine; -no frost so far. Not much 
wheat being sown. Corn the best for 
several years. Quite a lot of soybeans 
being threshed and will be ground, for 
dairy feed. A good lot of sorghum was 
made; price 15 cents per gallon. Coal $2 
to $3 per ton.—W. H. Bagby. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Oct. 
5—Several good rains. Fall pasture com- 
ing out finely. Lots of corn being cut 
for feed. Hogs $5, eggs 15 cents, but- 
terfat 30, hens 15, corn, 35.—A. A. Graves, 

Western—Bates County, Oct. 5—Farm 
work at low ebb. Silos filled. Soybean 
crop good. Corn fair; some cut for feed. 
Pastures poor, owing to continued dry 
weather. Many hauling water. Potatoes 
very small and scarce. Fruit has been 
plentiful and cheap. Apples selling at 35 
cents and up, hand picked.—Jerry Burch, 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, Oct. 5— 
Had some nice rains lately. Many sow- 
ing wheat now. Pastures starting up. 
Stock looking good. Some cases of hog 
sickness. Corn fields drying up fast and 
cribbing will start soon. Potato yield 
good. Markets about steady. Wheat 30 
cents, oats 14, potatoes 50, cream 28, 
eggs 17, spring chickens 14, hens 15. 
Some land going back. Many men out of 
work.—L. D. McKay. 

Northeastern—Knox County, Oct. 3— 
Had almost a complete crop failure. 
What did not dry out was taken by 
grasshoppers. Farmers doing some fall 
plowing since the last few rains, but 
most of them badly discouraged. Prices 
very low. Considerable land taken over 
for loans. Garden stuff and small fruit 
very scarce.—Edw. J. Lenger. 


MINNESOTA 

Southern—Freeborn County, Oct. 5— 
Fotato harvest finished; U. S. No. 1, 60 
cents per cwt.; seconds 35 cents per 
bushel at field. Yield, 200 to 400 bush- 
els per acre. Farmers busy with beet 
crop, which is not so good. Some crib- 
bing of corn; quality fine; yields 60 to 20 
bushels. Help plentiful; wanting 3, 4 or 
5 cents to husk 18-cent new corn. But- 
terfat 31 cents. Hog market low. Lots 
of fall pigs. All livestock healthy.—Mrs. 
Alden Gilbert. 


KANSAS 

North-Central—Smith County, Oct. 5— 
Had a fine rain September 24, that put 
the ground in good condition for sow- 
ing wheat. About the usual acreage. 
Feed crops cut and all very heavy. No 
land changing hands now. Cattle just 
being put in feed lots. Corn real good. 
Cream price up to 27 cents, eggs 19 and 
15.—Harry Saunders, 


INDIANA 


Eastern—Randolph County, Oct. 5— 
Nice rain last night. Clover seed about 
all hulled. Soybeans almost ready to 
thresh. Corn drying up fast; farmers 
cribbing some this week. Corn prices 
low; elevators will probably start pay- 
ing 30 to 35 cents per cwt. Not many 
hogs on feed. Dairy produce advancing 
in price. Cream now 29 cents.—Noel E. 
Rickert. 


Always look ‘quae 


for the 
Red Brand 


(top wire) 


FenceisFarmEquipment 


(and just as important as your plow!) 


Use your fence to make more money, just as you use your other 
labor saving, cost reducing equipment. If your farm is well fenced, 
you can rotate your crops and stock, “hog down” corn, save shat- 
tered grain, “clean out” weeds with sheep, reduce labor costs and 
reap extra profits that more than pay for the cost of the fence. 
Thousands of farmers have done just that. The Keystone “Farm 
Planning” book tells of their experiences and how they made more 
than market prices for their work. Write for it. RED BRAND 
fence, at new low prices, costs less we rod per year than ever 
before. It’s the biggest fence VALUE for your money today. 


Every Test proves RED BRAND best 


Here’s what Nationally known authorities say: 
“Definitely superior to any competing fence”, says the BURGESS LABORA- 
TORIES’ report of the Official Weather Test on the Gulf of Mexico where al 
a lifetime test was completed in 4% years. When 45 different makes and sizes of 

hased on the open market and e to the dam i 
and smoky atmosphere, patented RED BRAND “Galvannealed” fence was still 

a more service while all others were either badly rusted, 
or entirely worthless. ry 





~Aiicroscopic photographe reveal @ much greater, amount f zinc coati 
RED BRAND. alvannealed’ fence, when compared with pvmninel ‘cahee 
SHAW LABORATORIES, San Francisco, Calif. 


In these as well as laboratory tests, stripping tests and in actual farm 
use, RED BRAND always proves its superiority. Because this patented 
“Galvannealed” fence has much more zinc protection, 
bearing steel in the wire, it cannot help but resist rust years longer. 

Write for details of these tests and a copy of “Farm Planning”. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
3836 Industrial Street Peoria, Illinois 





~~ 





These Books tell how Name 
other Farmers make Address 





MORE PROFITS * City 


State 


















































OUR READERS MARKET 





___ (Continued from Preceding Page) 


Orange City 


BOOTH’S WHITE MINORCA 


BOTH COMBS, TRAPNESTED. 
__erels, $2. 


_BUFF MINORCAS 


350 LARGE TYPE BUFF MINORCA PULLETS 
each. 


and hens at $1 Sunrise Poultry Farm, 


f, lows, TE eae 
_ WHITE MINORCAS 
COCKERELS, 
__trapnested, sires, $2.50 each. Emil Frieden, 


Elgin, Iowa. 


ACCREDITED WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS, 
$1.50 each. Mrs. Guy Pixler, Pierson, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
HENS, COCK- 


= 





. Russell, Winfield, Kan. 

De aie _ TURKEYS Os. = 

185 MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, OCTOBER 
prices. Toms, $4.75; pullets, $2.75. S. Bowen, 


Fayette, Iowa. 


__ REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


pas Crt ALFALFA Rae 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $5, GRIMM AL- 
falfa, $8. White sweet clover, $3. All 60 Ib. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Save money. 
Buy before spring. Geo Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
eon ae _ CLOVER 2 ae 
IOWA CLOVER, NEW CROP. TRIPLE RE- 























cleaned. No noxious weeds. $9 bushel. Guaran- 
goes satisfactory. Frank Sinn, Box 404, Clarinda, 
owa., 





Ce! a FLOWERS . 4 

PEONIES, TULIPS—PLANT NOW. FIVE FRA- 
grant double peonies, one each: salmon, yellow, 

red, purple and cream, $1 postpaid; or 30 beautiful 

tulips, all colors, $1. Wisconsin Nurseries, Union 

Grove, Wis. _ Yes “ a‘ 

REGAL LILY BULBS, THREE_ YEAR OLD, 
blooming size, $1 per dozen. Postpaid. Fred 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. | ¢Ts. Baroda, Mich. 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Burean Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Wiseman, “Seneomsie, mM. 


Farmer and lowa Homestead—‘‘The 


Market.” 





12 TULIP BULBS FOR 10c AND A LIST OF 
fruit growers, names and addresses. Zilke Broth- 


WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 
Reader's 











The Flower Garden Quilt 









































If you enjoy needlework, then you'll love this gay, colorful quilt with its 
thirty-two different blocks of flower designs. Above are eight of the thirty- 
two designs. The nine-inch blocks come stamped clearly on excellent qual- 
ity white muslin with a work chart included. The stitches used are such 
simple ones as the outline stitch, the satin stitch and French knots. 

After the blocks have been embroidered you may set them together 
with thirty-one blocks of plain or colored material. I’ve seen it with blue 
and with yellow and both are truly lovely. 

The complete set of thirty-two stamped blocks with color chart will be 
sent you for $1.00. Boil-fast floss in assorted colors, twenty skeins, will be 
included for an additional 50 cents. Address your letters to the Quilt 
Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, DES MOINES, IOWA 


io fd SS 
0 Complete set of 32 Flower Garden Quilt design stamped on fine grade 









| 0 Cotton Kit containing 20 skeins boil-fast embroidery floss in assorted 
IIR a ceceacttites tues dlleiisdninasnssatipdlinbdineintncbainitidéanicoanttlamigiaietinieininctiatathetaibalicinnlemmninainiieantte ae 
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& I a a a 
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Oct. 17, 1931 








WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table 
pared with the 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index, 


below shows the trend of prices as com- 
average for the corresponding week for 


This eliminates sea- 


c Week before 
Month ago 
Year ago 


Retail Prices Paid by Farmers... 
Fisher’s index Number 


CATTLE—At Chicago— 
1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattl 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders inane 

HOGS—At Cnicago— 
Heavy hogs 
Light hogs. 
Pigs ee Pr ane 
Sows (smooth and rough) .........00. 

SHEEP—At Chicago— 

Lambs 00 ovens cee ce cceneeencesescesne 

GRAIN— At Chicago— 

Corn, No. 2 mixed ...... 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No, 2 red. 
Wheat, No. 2 northern 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— 
Corn . 
Oats .... icin 
Wheat, No. 2 hard.. 

WOOL AND HIDES— 

Quarter-blood wool, at Boston 
Light cow hides, at Chicago .......... 

MILL-FEEDS— | 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee......| 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee... 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 

HAY— 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ....... 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City.... 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 

Butter, at Chicago ....... etosees 
ted clover see d, at ¢ “hic ago. 
Timothy seed, at Chicago . 
Cotton, at New York 

Eges, at Chicago Ps 

Fat hens, at Chic ago 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago— 
Lard ... 

Ham 
Bacon o occoscces 

FUTURES—At ‘Chicago— 

Corn— 
December ..... 


~J00 Last week 


bo 
t 
. 
Lett 
20 ¢ 


~lx 
“1x 


v AAs) 
-~lhe bo 


December 
May 
Lard— 
oo scember 
ary ee 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 
Pig iron, at_ Birmingham .... 
Copper, at New ‘ 
Crude petroleum, 
Lumber—Douglas 
Washington) 
Crude P 
Cement 
nA 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, ¢ 
New ork : aes 3: 7 3 
Industrial “ks § 86) 124 
Railroad aD ss ‘ spate ‘ 52! 60) 111 
Public utility stocks 92) 118) 160 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past eight weeks. Ex 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the 
responding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets: cattle 
and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 


HOGS 


August 9 
August 16 
August 23 lpabiteas 
August 30 September 
September 6 to 12 
September 13 to 19 
September 20 to 26 . 
September 27 to Ox tober 3 


CATTLE 


August 9 15 
August 16 y 
August 23 ‘ 
August 30 September 
September to 12 
September 13 to 19 
September 20 to 26 .... 
September 27 to October 


SHEEP 


August 9 
August 16 
August 23 EA Se 
August 30 September 5 
September to 12. , 
September 13 to 19 

September 20 to 26 

September 27 to Oc tober 3 


LAMBS 


August 9 to 

August 16 to 22 

August 23 to 

August 30 to Se pte mber 
September 6 to 12 
September 13 to 19 
September 20 to 26 “a 
September 27 to o Oc stober ° 


Current Market Prices of Feeds, Livestock and Grain, 
in Dollars and Cents 











| 


| Milwaukee 
Se sials Cis 
Minneapolis 
Des Maia s* 
Change 


| 


Bran— 

Last week 
Week before 
Shorts— 
Last week 


“1-1 


.75'116.00 
-75|16.00 
Hominy feed— 

Last wee +114.25 |. ccccces|ccsseeee| 10.00 

Week 5 17.00 
Linseed oil meal 

Last week 

Week before .. 
Cottonseed (41 per cent)- 

Last week nashaeesl 

Week before 
Tankage— 

ON ED eT 

VME TIGRE S | cssssvseciciceccacorasces 
Gluten— 

EAC WOOK. ckcrcscesiesce 

Week be fore” ee 
‘Soybean oil meal— 

Last week ... 

Week before 

ae ee ‘ Des 
points, car lots. 

‘ar lots, f. 0. b. 


./20.50/18.90 21. 
20.50/18.90/21.00). 


.130.00)... 35. 30.00 
.130.00]... 30.00 
113.60 
./13.60 

.| 23.00 

is bcacia dead du cospacin lonaessbie ts 23.00 
Moines in ton lots; all other 


Centerville, Iowa. 





_OCELLANSOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


| 
| 


Last week 
Week before 





Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery extras 
Cheddar cheese 
Eggs, fresh firsts 
Ducks 
Fat hens 
Broilers 
Geese 

Other Farm: Products— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston ..... 
Light cow hides, at Chicago ..... 
Red clover seed, at Chic -_ 
Cotton, at New York . Tey 
Lard, at Chicago 

Foreign Markets— 

No. 2 corn, at Buenos Ai 
Lard, at Liverpool 


Led 
1 


Hmnomet 

SHtomt 
eg 
tone eee 


oor 
aoa 


MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 

CORN BELT 

The following table shows the 

and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the 
corn belt states. 

Months of July, August and September 


movement of feeder 
seven 


= 
703 51,072 
192 42,669 


$6,194 


i} ee 55,127 
ROOM tm aati 08,636 
J eee oe 21,445 7,303 


Month 


rg Illinois 


September 


5,911 29,883 
.495 


TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the 
supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
of butter and eggs. 


fa Week ending 


._., Eggs 


ut 
© G0 oc 


August 15 
August 22 .... 
August 29 
September 
September 12 
September 15 
September 26 


» 


October 3 


2m Corn 


Steet 


>22~1-1-1 Butter 


) 
> 
) 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 414 per cent bonds, due in 1958, 
but callable in 1988, were quoted last week at 72. Four 
per cent bonds are quotable at 71. 


CATTLE 


Medium and heavy-weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week secs 
Week before % $| 182 
Good— | 
Last week | 8.25] 8.68 
Week before .... cose Se 8.50 
Medium— | 
Last week .38| 6.75 
Week before ............. we} 6.25] 6.75 
Common— | 
Last week 
Week before 
Light weight beef s 
(1,100 lbs. down)—— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week . 
Week before .. 
Medium and good— 
Last week .. 
feek before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before .. 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 


1 











Heavy (250 Ibs. 
pa. week ...... 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 lbs 
Last week 
Week before 

Light lights (130-150 lbs.)— 
Last week 
Week before ..... 

Smooth and rough he: 

(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week . 
Week before .. 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
een week 

eek before 

Stoc Y pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 


=p>— 











Lambs (84 Ibs. down), med. to prime— 
Last wee 
Week before ee 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week befo 
Yearling wethers, 
Last week 
Week before . Saceah 
Ewes, medium to « hoice— 
Last TURUNEN. “ocaleguchansska sss sCenvssatena Giehtseeke 
Week before e Le 
Feeder lambs, medium to choi 
(Pe eee eee 
Week before 


Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle, unless othe 
stated, at an average from common to choice 


HAY 


medium to prime— 


Mixed clover, No. 
Last week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1- 
Se ee 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
OO ie) eee oe 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1 
eS ee a 
WOOK TOLOPS ~cicisccces 
Alf ulfé 1, standard— 


9 








Facts Behind the News 


Look over in the left-hand column of this page 
and you'll see why President Hoover called his eco- 
nomic conference last week. See what happened 
to industrial stocks; they dropped from 86 per cent 
of the ten-year average a month ago to 70 per cent 
week before last and to. 59 per cent last week. Much 
the same thing happened in railroad stocks and in 
public utility stocks. Grain prices hit the slide, too, 
but didn’t go down as fast. They had taken heavier 
losses earlier in the season. 

The table referred to shows the economic back- 
ground for the president's action in trying to thaw 
out frozen credits, stop bank failures and revive 
business. As we go to press, reports indicate that 
there has been some upturn in prices. The question 
is whether this action of the administration will be 

sufficient to start things upward again, or whether 
a definite inflation program will have to be adopted 
before we can expect a reab revival. 

President Hoover has apparently adopted one of 
the points in the program of monetary reform 
sponsored by Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead. We have been asking that the Federal Re- 
serve Board recognize real estate as approved se- 
curity for loans. Will the president go on to spon- 
sor the Honest Dollar? 











Week before 
straw— 

Last week . 
Week before 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ....... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 
Week before .... 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week .. 
Week before 

Oats— 

Last week 
Week before 

Rye— 

Last week 
Week before 
Wheat, No. 2 hard— 
Last week 





Week before .. 



























































































































WALLACES’ FARMER AND 10WA HOMESTEAD 
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> 
ee en sete | Sales Next Two Weeks 
re) Va We a OOO) WEE | Monday, October 19— 
Chester Whites—J. L. Barber, Harlan, 
Iowa. 
Tuesday, October 20— 
as gs Angus—Breeders’ Sale, Har- 
n owa. 
a “a (Sale at farm, located 1% miles northeast, 
ea J. Larson, Mis Morley, 4 west Olin, 9 south of Anamosa 
Poland Chinas—L. R. McClarnon, a — of Mechanicsville on Lincoln 
Braddyville, Iowa. ighway No. 30) 
Tesreeny es mod a a . ry 
erefords—Fred Chandler, Chariton, 
iowa. lin, lowa, Oct. 22 
q Duroc agg anaes W. Handsaker, 3 b 
: 2 Nevada, Iowa, + 

Poland Chinas—R. F. French, Inde- 15 Outstanding Bulls 

pendence, lowa. = 

Aberdeen Angus—Miller & Kemp, Olin, Th 1931 Sh H d G 
| Olin, Lowa. oe 
H Friday, October 23— e ow er S 
0} 9.38 Poland Chinas—Kenneth Marsh, Le- FAMILIES 
> , 5 P l d B BR — Sel T. Ba st Elba 

oland Chinas—John T. Edson, Storm Erica 
g 12 ake, Iowa. Blackcap 
ss | [45 Poland Boars}) oo. 3. 3 45 Head mince 
| (Sale at Farm East Edge of Town) Aberdeen Angus—E. F. Fisher, Lime K. Pride 
5 0 d d I Springs, Iowa. état 62 - Pride of Aberdeen 
a) 75 Duroe Jerseys—Ole Rude & Son, Moor- 
In ner Peto age head, Iowa. This is ome of the strongest offerings of richly bred Angus cattle sent 
0) 4.19 through a sale ring in a long time. The bulls are outstanding : ine 
ict Wednesday, October 28— u le & in a long tim n u I utstanding and includes 
0 88 Thurs ay, wend 22 Haretenda-W, F. Bekemeier & Sons, herd bulls suitable for the best herds. Killmere 5th the tried show bull is one 
The 45 head include 40 top spring boars Hubbard, Iowa. of the best. He is by Black Belmore, dam Queen Viola K., 66 times grand 
and 5 September fall boars which are ready Holsteins—W. C. Wharton & Daugh- champion. He has been a winner in the best shows. Belman 3rd is an 
ss for hard service. All are well grown. ter, Rose Hill, Iowa. October son of Black Belmore and one of the best prospects for a great sire 
S} 9.38 Splendid type and the easy feeding kind. Fridav, October 30— to be sold this year. Several other top bulls by the same sire, a few desirable 
a) This herd won 82 ribbons at the leading Hampshires—Boyd G. Weidlein, Web- ones by Earl Eric Marshall, Two excellent sons of Black Belford. The 30 
' district fairs. All fall and spring prize ‘ster City. Iowa : . females are a wonderful lot and include show specimens, Five great matrons 
3} 0.88 winning boars sell. A great variety of the ill F 31 with calves at side by Black Belmore, Earl Eric Marshall and Glenearnock 
“| 0.62 best breeding. Plan to attend. Saturday, October i H Revolution 6th. Ten wonderful cows and heifers bred to Earl Eric Marshall 
0) 4.1 —— . la E. Hartman, Hamp- and 15 most attractive open heifers. Erica Marie 9th is an outstanding two- 
ii R. F. FRENCH tog other shows. "Bocen Blackbird Mei. Is aerare ai eaeel eee an 
. n s ‘ M. K. is a rare vidual defeating ever 
Independence lowa Future Livestock Sales heifer shown against her this season. Plenty of high class show material 
| ce and breeding cattle beyond average worth. Blood lines unexcelled. Ask for 
g 00 ABERDEEN ANGUS catalog mentioning this paper. 
Oct. 20—Breeders’ Sale, Harlan, Iowa; 
: pa Francis T. Martin, Sale Mgr., Wall 
: sake, Iowa. 
' | |Hampshire Boar Sale |} o:i3-1iii% « icemp, o1m, tows. LER & KEMP 
9 O Oct. 26—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 
5 88 40-- ead-- Mar. 28—Breeders’ Bull Sale, Sioux City, 
H 40 Iowa; Francis T. Martin, Mgr., Wall OLIN, IOWA 
91 on “s 
3] 2.08 WEBSTER CITY, IOWA Lake, Iowa. thi aieene Ot 60 aia 2 = ' 
5| 1.88 HEREFORDS Auctioneer N, G. Kraschel J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 
8] 4.75 FRIDAY, OcT. 30, 1931 Oct. 22—Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 
0} 4.75 Boars in this sale sired by Storm King, Oct. 28—W. F. Bekemeier & Sons, Hub- 
Iowa and National grand champion, 1931, bard, Iowa. 
2} 3.62 also by Illinois Marvel, ake = ag or HOLSTEINS 
2| 3.75 Promoter, Twenty Grand, Ideal Type, Lock- ——_ x , 7 
invar, Promotion and Marvel’s Sensation. Og. 8 i harton & Daughter, 
Aish emg yee cg: ||" HL ome to Harlan, lowa 
ers since 1919 my best reference. Send for SHORTHORNS 9 
> free catalog. Auctioneers, Col. Mason, Mar- Nov. ore | Sale, Omate, ag 
e& shalltown; Col. Wehrheim, Webster City. Nov. 12—Everett Shiltz, Centerville, Ia. F R ] Ab d A 
| ¥ BOYD G. WEIDLEIN CHESTER WHITES or ea eraeen ngus 
| S Web Ci I Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 
|e ebster City owa DUROC JERSEYS + 
Oct. 22—Chas. W. Handsaker, Nevada, DERS SALE 
| . Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 
f +3 R d ’ D J § | 31—O. E. Hartman, Hampton, Iowa, 
i B)| 
| ude’s Duroc Jersey Sale}| ""  “savesiines TUESDAY 
0} 5.12 Oct. 16—Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa, a 
2) 5.10 25 Boars--10 Gilts Oct. 20—Albert J, Larson, Missouri Val- 
odo! Bara G. Weldlein, Webster C OCTOBER 20 
5 a MOORHEAD, IOWA nd pata G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
S| 4.06 BE oO 
oa _ CCTOBER 26, 1931 POLAND CHINAS 40 HEAD—5 BULLS, 35 FEMALES 
381 4.68 We are selling what we think the best Oct. 20—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, . ’ : 
lot of boars and sows we have ever liated oot: SE a SLA A spiendid consignment from first to last. Show and breeding cattle 
or a public auction. ifteen boars and ten ct, 2o—h. . Frencn, pendence, ia, ° " > v4 “rds —" —_ ¥ Y 7 
2) 4.90 gilts sired by Pathfinder’s Index and rom Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. from as of the best herds of the country. THIS IS A REAL OPPOR- 
15] 3.75 dams by Radio Broadcaster, Giant Climax bas 23—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, TUNITY. YOU’LL MISS IT IF YOU AREN’T AT HARLAN NEXT 
and Firework’s Calibre. Also ten boars by owa. 2 TUESDAY. Come, and influence your neighbors to come, too. The 
88 Adv Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. ° - es J : s . \ 
S| 4a a Mgr tina pyr xed wey — catalogs are ready. N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. 
Send for catalog. Address FAIR AND LIVESTOCK SHOW FRANCIS T MARTIN S 
88 ; ale Mgr. Wall Lake 
: OLE RUDE & SON DATES , gr, y howe 
Moorhead, lowa _American Royal Livestock and Horse eS —e 
Show, Kansas City, November 14-21. 

International Livestock Exposition, e e 
ae Chicago, November 28-December 5. ale o orthorns of High Quality 
25 5 HOLSTEINS Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock Exposition, : . . 

wn Omaha, October 31-November 6. in connection with the 
251 4.00 : z . 
38) 4.00 Registered Holsteins for Sale vives Mates Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock Show, Omaha, Nebr. 
419 Vv fin istered Holstein bulls and f 1 N 4 N 
112 fe sale. Come to see = or write your wants Very WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1931 
ow prices now on our samous Holsteins. High production records completed by 
sal <i HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS Norwalk, Iowa | ¢pree oF tat cueauk: ane te die. Seles 21 bulls—15 females 
1 62 = — | recently won the American Jersey Cat- | When one considers that practically the entire offering represent individual selections 
9 HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE ion Cie oleae ert award for Vive | from the show herds of each of the consignors, a good general idea is acquired of the 
52) 4.38 I am offering several qutstanding young bulls for | La Fran e’ Darling Boy, a purebred high individual merit of the entire offering. 
© rance s ar 4 Vv é 4 : 
B8| 4.38 le sired by Triune Ormsby Mutual Papoose, 1300- | yoo yoy a he A i ihlaan The consignors: 
Ib. bull, out of dams ranging in age from 5% to 75 | Jersey bull owned by the Sherman Nur- | ha 0 i: AN, Mes. cece ccuccescepincassseceaes 2 bulls 
r Ibs. milk per day, testing 4 per cent. Prices rea- | sery Company, at Charles City, Iowa, | Will A. Davis & Son, Oakland, Iowa................ 0c. ce eeeeeeeee 1 bull 
sonable. Address Ed Rensink, Hospers, Iowa, The silver medal is awarded only to Geo. Larson & Son, Harlan, lowa........................ 1 bull, 1 female 
those bulls of the Jersey breed which | = B. re ——— +s o¢agecacésés saneducumenenaeeas 1 bull 
have three daughters whose butterfat erry O. Brown on, Ss SE cuacncrdacecun’ 4 bulls, 4 females 
MILKING SHORTHORNS yield in official production tests is suf- L. C. Oleff & Son, Ireton, Iowa CeCe ree re seereeeresseses 2 bulls, 3 females 
~~~ ~ ficiently high to win a similar medal— | L. We Warne, Mamarets, Mebt........cccccccccscesices 2 bulls, 2 females 
PEERLESS 2nd Belle Vernon herds of Milk- Nace: Gauetlach to tert ditfevent | McCone Bros., Redfield, S. D..............seseceeeeee 1 bull, 5 females 
. cm hotest knee erthorns, a a ene ¢ aughters to be trom Allen Cattle Co., Colorado Springs, Colo................00ceecces 2 bulls 
50 rk gh yl ge ER BS dams. re Se es I Porc nscnsctccvcacsacccetetenecesesessc 1 bull 
5 () Bulls, 2to 12 months old. A few choice tried young — Maar TPG, Titem, B. Des coos ccc ccccccccccccevecessccsceccoce 3 bulls 
; cows and bred heifers. Prices reasonable. White Col- The G. H. & E. R. Schuerman Short- Amekhe Parma, Waukesha, Wis... oo... cccccccccccccccccccccccsecces 1 bull 
‘1 te_buppies, John Logsdon, Mer.. Decorah, lows | horn sale, at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Sep- More Details next issue. Please ask for catalog early. Auctioneer, N. G. Kraschel, 
Milki Sh h Bull tember 24, drew a large attendance. Harlan, Iowa. Sale under auspices of 
7 liking Onortnorn ulls Breeders were present from Iowa, Illi- 9 
7 OF at AGE, _ Special prices for, the nois, Missouri and Nebraska. The top AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Cet aa Tee to aT STS tas tet | of the sale was Browndale Earl, selling We *O" bute tak ae Ge 
i terfat, 12.277 pounds milk. Bt for $255, to F. W. Retzlaff & Son, Wal- See at, ee en Sn 
i ANDREW BARNES LEIGHTON, IOWA | ton, Neb. L. E. Watson, Stockport, 
) Iowa, paid $180 for the good roan bull, 
a JERSEYS Master Gift 2d. Seven bulls averaged 
-- _[ Me aces coat mets |! A HIOLSTEIN DISPERSION 
Df 1.75 T 100th, going to F. W. Hubbell, of Des 
90) 4.49 Grand JERSEY BULLS - ne Moines, Iowa, at $240. Twenty-five fe- (Sale at Fair Grounds) 
da ns OF Sopare 20th and Lormentoe 19th. | males averaged $100, with thirty-two 
Agnes Son Tih TB. tested. Ready for poy head making a general average of $105. Oskaloosa, Iowa, October 28th 
Prices reasonable," se N. G. Kraschel was the auctioneer. Fifty lots, 20 choice cows in milk all sell without reserve on account of illness in th 
‘ M. L. HEAD & SONS ALBERT LEA, MINN. family. This is a very select herd of purebred cattle displaying quaatnan ies ond seateel 
. a ~ Sever: he es and additions ave tion. Average butter fat record of herd 432 Ibs. last year in C. T. A. k. Ninet 
L 4 Jerse Bull Calves for Sale 7 everat ane - “o ee Gitions have bulls from two months to 15 months old. Herd has won many honors Py me dist me 
: been made in the fat swine classifica - - ; a y g district 
= 1 Closing out sale of bull calves from Register of tion for the 1931 International Livestock fairs. Cows sired by King Hengerveld Veeman Aaggie, Triune Ormsby Piebe 20th, and Sir 
| 3 Merit, dams. Price range from $30 to $75, just JON ZOF Whe ive5 ee ee yes — Flossie Segis Oak, young heifers and bulls by Cornucopia Piebe King Ormsby and Sir Julian 
z = Mag cover cost of feed. All must be sold eS ee c ea De Kol Baker. Best of breeding. Herd accredited. Ask for catalog. 
= ELLENE . . open to a reeds, 1as een created, - 
ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM Charles City, Iowa | OPED 10 20) OVE ne $305, are offered W. C. Wharton & Daughter, Rose Hill, lowa 
Bb] wo Pens of ten barrows, 186 to 220 pounds, 
| LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES bai Ry A tevny 
| : : No barrow farrowed prior to February 
,| 22 gO North Fortieth St., 1, 1931, will be eligible to compete in the 50 HIGH 4 I ASS DURO S 
A J. E. Halsey, ca f oe fat swine classes. Breed and grand ‘ C 
ing Co., fie gg mong Publish champions will be picked from among (Sale at Farm One Mile Northwest Town) 
—_—_—_—- individuals and pens of three barrows 
The last pages for livestock adver- weighing between 180 and 220 pounds, Nevada, lowa, Thursday, October 22d 
| 14. tising go to press on Wednesday morn- individuals and pens of three barrows An excellent offering of 15 spring gilts, 5 fall gilts, 28 spring boars and two fall boars by 
rl 16% ing, the week previous, ten days in weighing between 220 and 260 pounds Golden Choice. The spring boars and gilts are by Ace 0’ Hearts by Ace High. The fall gilts are 
advance of date of issue. Forms for cadet, mak neae of teed hesnanee 4 by Golden’s Choice, one by Stilts Prince. Best of breeding. Immune. All are rugged, heavy 
our next issue, October 31, close on idivicuars & pens . boned, well grown, the type that will appeal to good hog men. Plan to attend. Ask for catalog 
Wednesday morning, October 21. weighing between 260 and 300 pounds. ; 
This year, all lots of barrows in the fat CHAS. W. HANDSAKER Nevada, lowa 
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will help work breed improvement. 


others carry 


All by Jesse Blanchard Sist. They 


able and Boone Dare. Blood lines 
will like them. They will convert 


Anxiety Herefords 


A Complete Dispersion 


7 (Sale at farm in west edge of town located on No. 65, 
15 miles south of Iowa Falls, 60 miles northeast 


GO| WEDNESDAY 
Lots| OCTOBER 28 


On account of ill health of the senior member of the firm this excellent 
pure- bred herd of high-class, well-bred Anxiety Herefords established more 
than 25 years will be sold without reserve. They are quality cattle which 


with big fine calves at foot by Jesse Blanchard 5ist. Many are rebred and 
his service. The 13 open yearling heifers by him are some 
of the best the breed affords. Jessie Blanchard 51st, a son of Beau Blan- 
chard 77th is the senior herd sire and goes in the sale. He is a four-year-old 
line-bred Beau Blanchard. A bull with a strong head, straight lines, thick 
fleshed and a genuine sire. His progeny in the sale will please. Governor 
Domino Jr. is a coming three-year-old bull pleasing in type and full of 
breed character. The other 12 bulls are yearlings ready for service. 
are low set, rugged boned, beef type, 
with excellent quality. Plenty of good herd bull material. Sires of the 
females are Woodford’'s Pride, Doctor 
unexcelled. Come see the herd—you 
your farm feeds into profitable beef. 
Herd accredited. Ask for catalog, mentioning this paper. 


W. F. BEKEMEIER 


HUBBARD, IOWA 


Auctioneers, Fred Reppert and C, O. Highland. J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 


of Des Moines.) 


Hubbard, Iowa 


There are 46 females 23 which sell 


Domino, Oliver Stanway, Incompar- 
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ear-okis and a number of attractive open heifers 
nternational junior champion Blue Blood 2d of 


mony, Minn., sells four choice richly bred females 





ANGUS DISPERSION 


(Located 70 miles north of Waterloo on No. 59. 13 Miles northwest Cresco. 
At Foreston Farm 2 miles east, 2 miles north of town) 


50 Head—Lime Springs, lowa, Oct. 26—50 Head 


This is an absolute dispersion of the E. F. Fisher herd, consisting of 38 lots, of which 7 are 
bulls, which is a most select herd, and a few top cattle from leading herds. The show herd that 
was out this year and won many worthy honors sell without reserve. It includes the tried herd sire 
Balnero 2d, a son of Barnet, dam Blackcap Blackette. He is a show and breeding bull of rare 
worth. Several cows with big spring calves at foot by bim and rebred. Bred yearlings and two- 


better. Mostly Blackbirds and Ericas Accreditec 
7 head, 5 top young bulls, 2 desirable females, splendid individuals well-bred. E.R. Royer, Har- 


E.F.FISHER - LIME SPRINGS, IOWA 


Auctioneers, N. G. Kraschel and Fred Ronan. 


Many daughters of Blue Blood Marshall by. the 
a dam by Earl Marshall—nothing bred 
herd C.D. Nichols, Cresco, Iowa, consigns 


Ask for catalog. 








___ CHESTER WHITES | 


“40 Cheste or White Beare: 


I am now offering the greatest line of prize winning 

boars I have ever raised I have the boars for 
the breeder as well as the farmer, and at right prices 
ROY Vv. COPP GLIDDEN, IOWA 


Oamek's Big Chester White Boars 

I am offering 50 great big, lusty, well grown 
boars, the best you have seen this year, and sired by 
Choice Goods, Lucky Strike, The Major and Big 
Bob All March boers and = right Mention 
this paper, Robert Oamek, Honey Creek, Towa 


Schettler's Chester Whites 
I am now offering 40 choice boars for sale at 
private treaty—-as good boars as you will find in 
the state of lowa, and at prices that any farmer can 
afford to pay. Also bred sows and choice gil Address 
B. G. SCHE TTLE R BRE DA, AoW A 





LaDoux's Chester White Boars 


60 boars of spring and fall farrow Mostly sired by 

Lakenwood Giant, a junior yearling weighing 840 
Ibs. Also March pigs, weighing 240 lbs. August Ist 
All in healthy condition Priced to make the pur 
chaser money y Ms LaDoux, Spirit Lake, Iowa 


A. cs JOHNSON ( Cc HE ESTE R “WHITES 
I am now offering 40 choice spring boars sired by 
Hot Shot 2d, prize junior boar pig at Iowa State 
_—. 1930. They are best bunch of boars for size, 
ype and quality, also three extra good fall boars. 
Wii Ra them on approval, 
L L. JOHNSON MANSON, IOWA 





SUNNY SLOP E FARM CHESTER WHITES. 
Forty spring boars by Alfalfa ming and Royal Com 
man Ten fall boars by Alfalfa King. Big 
husky Gears with lots of bone and straight legs 
and feet Two or more delive ~ within 100 
iles. oar and see them or writ 
y. E. FEY & SON STORM LAKE, IOWA 


HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Boars and Gilts 


Thirty-seven good big fall boars, 45 nice spring 
boars with plenty of size Nice open gilts, cheap 
enough for any farmer. Everything immune and 

yr, cheap if jon a ad now. I re c.O0 
a PREN SAC CITY, IOWA 








CHOICE HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


I am now offering 30 big 200 and 250-lb. spring 
boars, two fall boars and one two-year-old herd 

boar, Nebraska Whirlwind Jr. Big boned, husky 

boars. Address 

CRIST C JON} Ss __MISSOU RI Vv ‘AL LEY, IOWA 


30 Choice ‘Hampshire Boars 30° 


I am offering 30 good big, well bred spring boars, 
sired by The Storm, and by Eureka Boy, a prize 
winmer at eight | fairs last fall. Pricing these boars 
for next six weeks at $25 each. Act ick. 
CLARENCE TE TER COON R A MIDS, IOWA 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH BOARS 


Ready for service, well grown, double treated 
against cholera. The price will move them 

all early. 

J. J. NEWLIN GRIMES, IOWA 











PRIZE WINNING TAMWORTHS 
Boars of high caliber from my prize winning herd 
that will meet the approval of the most critical 
buyers, 1 have a wide assortment of the most 
opular bloodlines. Write or come and see them 
They are priced right Immune. 
WALTER W. KRUSE SHELDON, IOWA 


__DUROC JERSEYS 
Duroc Boars and 


Gilts 


Sired by Golden Flash and out of dams 

strong in the blood of our Record of 
Performance strain. Our boars are big, 
rugged, with abundance of feeding 
quality. Immune. Priced in keeping 
with the times. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write or visit our herd, Mention 


| this paper. 


McKee Bros., Creston, Ia. 


DUROC BOARS and 
GILTS 
The best I have ever raised. All sired by 
Hi Hat, the sire of the second prize spring boar 
pig at Iowa State Fair this year. My pigs are 
full brothers and sisters in blood to this pig. 
His dam, Princess Jr. is dam of all my herd 
sows. All immune. Prices in line with 1931. 
ARTIE PENCE SIGOURNEY, IOWA 


DUROC JERSEY BOARS 

For Sale—Forty big husky immune Duroc fall 

and epting boars. All prominent blood lines repre 

sented in my herd. Fall boars, $35. Spring boars, 
ea and $30 

- ' _SCHU LTZ ESTHERVILLE, I IOWA 








25 Good Duroc Jersey Boars 
I am offering 25 outstanding Duroc boars for sale, 

sired by a son of the world’s junior champion, and 

out of my_ best sows. Real herd boars and priced 

right. Address 

RAY COGLON EXIRA, IOWA 


60 DUROC BOARS 


of spring and_ fall farrow. Sired by Fancy Fire 
works and Stilts Supreme, and from the greatest 
oa herd in the corn belt. Priced to move at once 
rite 
. & FAIN EMMETSBURG, IOWA 








Choice Duroc Jersey Boars 
If you want high class Duroc boars at popular 
prices, I have them for you. All pigs sired by prize 
winning boars such as Smooth Kgystone, Longfellow 
Image and Col. Uneeda. Write or come and see 
them. Address, T. J. Gacke, Sibley, Iowa. 





EDWARDS DUROC BOAR BARGAINS 
Offering 10 splendid fall and 35 spring boars, by 
my grand champion oor Headlight (litter mate to 
Early Dawn); a few by Golden Sensation. _ Pricing 
these boars in accordance with the times. Write or 
come and see them, Address 
E. J. EDWARDS ALTA, IOWA 





CHOICE DUROC BOARS AND OPEN GILTS 

Of March and April farrow by sons of Superba and 
Builder Sensation. Two good boars by the Ne 

braska grand champion, Iilustrator. Immune 

Plenty of size and feeding quality. Best of blood 

lines Priced right. Write 

G. A. SWENSON DAYTON, IOWA 





Duroc Jersey boars and sows.—TI am _ offering a 

number of good growthy spring and fall boars for 
sale, including second prize boar at Sac City and 
first prize boar at Alta and fourth at Spencer. Also 
offering good spring and fall sows by Nebraska Won- 
der and Royal Stilts. _ Size, type, best of breeding 





and feeding quality, Write or come and see them. 
k. T. Garton, Marathon, lowa. 





swine classes will be put in adjoining 
pens, where they will be easily access- 
ible for observation and comparison. 

There are 4,928 records for Milking 
Shorthorn cows of all ages in the Record 
of Merit, whose average annual milk 
production is 8,452.2 pounds, and 4,237 
records for cows of all ages whose aver- 
age annual butterfat production is 334.08 
pounds, with an average test of 3.94 
per cent, according to the new Volume 
No. 16 of the Milking Shorthorn year- 
book. This book is ready for distribu- 
tion, and a copy may be obtained free 
by writing to the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 13 Dexter Park 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

The high butterfat record in this vol- 
ume was made by Walgrove Dairy 
Queen 1197152, owned by H. E. Tener, 
Washingtonville, N. Y., her Class B rec- 
ord being 16,163.7 pounds of milk and 
659.94 pounds of fat. Betsy Ann 930683, 
owned by W. I. Gelston, East Haddam, 
Conn., leads all other cows in this vol- 
ume in milk yield, with a Class B rec- 
ord of 18,832.2 pounds of milk and 606.78 
pounds of fat. 

Among the junior four-year-olds, Red 
Bracelet 2d 1413492, owned. by E. O. 
Wagner, Elgin, Iowa, leads in both milk 
and fat yields, with a Class B record of 
11,563.4 pounds of milk and 450.23 pounds 
of fat. 

Among the 4,964 records of Shorthorn 
cows that have been published, there 
are records of one cow producing over 
21,000 pounds of milk; three over 20,- 
000; three over 19,000; 11 over 18,000; 14 
over 17,000; 37 over 16,000; 59 over 15,- 
600; 99 over 14,000; 170 over 14,000; 309 
over 12,000; 559 over 11,000, and 1,019 
over 10,000. 

The northeast Iowa breeders of Polled 
and Horned Shorthorns held a sale at 
Elkader, Iowa, October 5. There was a 
good attendance of breeders from Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The top bull 
was Cedarwood Rodney 2d, selling to 
Clarence Benson, Huston, Minn., at 
$130. Roan ¢ ‘lipper went to C. H. Bas- 
sett, Edgewood, Iowa, at $100; Cedar 
Commander to Frank Riebhoff, Burt, 
Iowa, at $115, and Roan Champion to 
Brockmeyer Brothers, Colesburg, Iowa, 
at $100. Auctioneer, C. G. Mason, 





JOHN R. COOKSON 

We have just received word that John 
R. Cookson, of West Branch, Iowa, died 
at his home on the farm, a short dis- 
tance south of that place, on Saturday, 
September 5, at the age of 82 years, 
having lived on this farm for 75 years. 
His father, Daniel Cookson, was one of 
the pioneer Shorthorn breeders of Iowa, 
and, with his two sons, built up a herd 
that was nation-wide in its reputation. 
After the death of his father, John and 
his brother, Israel Cookson, carried on 
the business under the firm name of 
Cookson Brothers, their herd of cattle 
ranking as one of the best Shorthorn 
herds not only in Iowa, but the country 
over. They CGispersed their herd ten or 
more years ago, but still maintained 
their home on the farm with Mr. Israel 
Ccookson’s two daughters as their house- 
keepers. Many folks who loved good 
Shorthorn cattle enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Cookson home, and no men-were 
more respected in their community or 
in the state. Both brothers are now 
dead, Israel Cookson having died in 
1925. Their many friends will sympa- 
thize with the Misses Cookson in the 
loss of their uncle. 

PRIZE WON BY NEBRASKAN 

The winner of the $1,000 dollar prize 
offered by the New Idea Spreader Co., 
for the best 300-word letter on the sub- 
ject of “The Advantages of the Two- 
Row, Pull-Type Corn Picker and Its 
Value to the Farmer,’ was won by A. 
R. Blackburn, of Orchard, Neb., whose 
letter the judges unanimously awarded 
first place. Second and third. prizes, 
which were the same—a New Idea two- 
row corn picker, went to Russell Nigh, 
of Carthage, Ind., and T. C. Herman, of 
Otis, Colo. The New idea spreader with 
line attachment, founth prize, was won 
by H. K. Patterson, of Timewell, Tl. 
Fifth prize, a New Idea spreader with 
feed safety, went to George W. Battin, 
of Walnut, Ill. Sixth and seventh prizes, 
New Idea spreaders, went to Carl A. 
Mehaffey, of Williamsport, Ind., and 
Merle Sigler, of Honey (Greek, Iowa. 
There were seventy-five prizes in all, 
and all the corn belt states furnished 
winners. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ 
FARMER AND IOWA HOME. 
STEAD 
Following is a statement of the own- 
ership and management of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead for Octo- 
ber 1, 1931, as required by the act of 

August 24, 1912: 

Published bi-weekly at Des Moines, 
Iowa, 

President and General Manager—John 
P. Wallace. 

Editor—Henry A. Wallace. 

Managing Editor—Donald R. Murphy. 

Publisher—John P. Wallace. 

Stockholders—John P. Wallace, Henry 
C. Wallace Trust, Mrs. May B. Wallace 
and Ross Wallace, all of Des Moines, 
Iowa, 

Mortgage loan and bonded indebted- 
ness held by Bankers’ Life Insurance 
Company and The James M. Pierce Cor- 
poration. 

(Signed) JOHN P. WALLACE, 

Subscribed and sworn to before M. M. 
Lowman, Notary Public. . 


Oct. 17, 1931 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
GAHERTYS' 
SPOTTED POLANDS 


Have a splendid selection of big husky 
smooth, long, heavy boned, foe sided 

boars of championship breeding. Easy 

feeding kind. We are making attrac- 

tive prices on them. Be sure to see our 

boars before you buy. Immune. 

P, J. Gaherty & Sons, Storm Lake, Iowa 


Husky Spotted Poland 
China Spring Boars 








SIRED BY Grand Champion, Hy Colonel, Right 


Way, and Pike’s Peak, a four times grand cham- 
pion this fall. Sold fully guaranteed. Immune a id 
shipped C.0.D. at depression prices. 


Chris Miller, Alexander, Iowa 


3 miles south, % mile east 


SPRING BOARS AND GILTS 


Eighty choice Spotted Polands by Hawkeye (Co) 
juice champion at Iowa, 1930. A few by Silver 

‘lash Splendid type, ‘good quality, easy-feeding 
type, immune, Satisfaction guaranteed. Priced 
LOW for quick sale. Write = visit farm on U, 8 
No. 32, two miles east of t 

a EARL CONSE 

ROUTE 4 BROOKLYN, IOWA 


HAYDEN'S 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS 
I am offering the greatest lot of fall and spring 
boars I have ever raised and at popular onrees. Also 
some good sows wred for fall litters. Addres 
T. M. HAYDEN CRESTON, "IOWA 











CHOICE BOARS—GILT 
A select lot of Spotted Polands by , Oe Play 
Over, The Hawkeye, and The Diamond. Best of 
janet: Spring farrow with size and apality that 
will please the most particular hog raisers. Chok ra 
immune. Priced right. Write wr ita my herd 
EDWARD THU RM VERLY, IOWA 





SALUTATION 
has sired me the best hogs I have ever offered for 
sale. They are deep, long and wide, with world’s 
of type and color. Bring your own crate, make your 
ne selection, at depression prices, from a herd 
of over 200 he See me first. 
LEROY JE NISON, four miles N. E. Belmond, Iowa 


POLAND CHINAS 


50 Poland China Boars 


20 DOLLARS EACH 

March and April farrow, out of big litters, 

made, growthy, farmers’ boars, not fat or pat 
pered but in good breeding shape. We never 
such pigs at such prices. “4 you want a boar 
your check right with your order, tell us 
want a medium, close made, or a 

few big husky fall yearlings at 
last. Gilts unrelated at same money, double treat: 
pediarees furnished. 
Vv. H. COOPER HEDRICK, IOWA 











REAL POLAND BOARS 


At private sale—Big, growthy, heavy boned 
our. spring crop of boars. 

heed headers from $25 to $50 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Come 

H. P. OLERICH ROLFE, OWA 


Johnson's Spotted Polland Boars 


I am offering 15 head of good boars, the pick of 
my 1931 crop, sired by Masterdawn and by S y 
Mate, by Show Siaphe Immune and priced ri 
Write me at_onc 

GRANT A JOHNSON Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Big Lusty Poland China Boars 
I am citeting 40 good boars, sired by Silvertone and 
New Hope. Mostly March farrow, out of 700 and 
800 pounds sows, Vaccinated and immune Real 
bargains. Write or Soins and mat them. 
JAMES COCKERT( VHITING, IOWA 


Gruber’s Poland China Boars 
I am offering 35 head of outs tanding spring boar 
sired by The Pilot, a grandson of Dress Parade and 
Silver Arrow by Golden Arrow, Write me 
a, eS, Me *ntion this paper. 
GBORGE E GRUBER FARRAGUT, lowa \ 


~ POLAND CHINA BOARS 


Five fall boars, eighty spring boars, second to 
none, in breeding and individual merits. Also gilts of 
the same quality, priced according to times. Address 

‘HAS as Sc HRI 53 if SON 
MAPLETON, IOWA 





SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Hampshire. Oxford and Southdown 
rams, lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. Sired by 
International ‘winners. These rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com 
petition. _ We can also supply some high class ewes. 
Come and see. Write for prices. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Iowa State College § Ames, Iowa 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


We are offering 50 choice imported 
and home bred rams. Also 50 choice 
ewes. Address 

DANIEL LEONARD & SON 
CORNING IOWA 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
xford sheep write 
Sec. J, C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 


25 REGISTERED 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


WELL GROWN, well wooled, best preoding. farm- 
ers’ prices Two miles east of ine 


J. H. FRANK REN Wick. “IOWA 


- RECORDED SHROPSHIRES 
Very best type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 
two year old rams. 100 one and two year old ewes 
Sired by Imported and American bred rams. Shipped 
».D. Send for photographs. For sale in lots to 
pi purchaser. 
E. D. Seamans, Salem, Henry Co., Powa, R.F.D. 2 


HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads out 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their quality 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


HEREFORDS 


BEAU BLANCHARD BULLS 
AND HEIFERS 


IF YOU WANT a good Beau Blanchard or a Brie! 
Stanway bull come and see us. The best Here ford 
































bulls in_the state. Address 
I. E. SPOONER & SONS MONDAMIN, IOWA 
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They Shocked the Wrong Hoss That Time 
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THAT IDEA MAY 
BE AWRIGHT —— - 
BUT DO YA THINK 
TS REALLY 
NECESSARN'’ 
TO KICK THE 
SHOES OFF O 
OL’ DOBBIN? 
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ASSUMPTION OF STRENGTH 

A porter newly employed by a large 
concern spent his first day moving 
heavy steel filing cabinets. At quit- 
ting time, he approached the head 
porter and said: “Mister, are you 
sure you got me down on the pay- 
roll?” 

The head porter looked over his 
list of names. “Yes,” he said, “here 
you are—Simpson—Odas Simpson. 
That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, boss, that’s right,” said the 
new man. “I just thought maybe 
you had me down as Samson.” 


BAD SHAPE 

The physical culture expert was 
giving his new pupil his first lesson. 

“All of these exercises,” he com- 
meneed, “must be taken in front of 
the open window.” 

“That makes it rather awkward,” 
put in the pupil. 

“Why so?” asked the expert. 

“T need the increased strength first 
so that I can open the windows in 
my new house.” 

SHORT AND TO THE POINT 

Historians say that when Abraham 
Lincoln was first named for the legis- 
lature, back in 1832, he said: 

“I presume you all know who I am. 
I am humble Abraham Lincoln. My 
polities is short and sweet, like the 
old lady’s dance ... If elected, I shall 
be thankful; if not, all will be the 
same.” 

A FIFTY-FIFTY CHANCE, 
ANYWAY 

The kindergarten teacher was test- 
ing her class. Clapping a half-dollar 
on the desk, she asked: 

“What is that?” 

A voice from the back row replied, 
“Tails.” 


NEXT! 

A joyous event had taken place in 
the home of the film producer. 

“Here is the son and heir, sir,” said 
the nurse, smiling coyly. 

The producer gave it a perfunctory 
glance. “Sorry,” he said absently, 
“not quite the type.” 

WHEN ’TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE 

Possible Employer: “But you’re 
asking for a rather high wage, see- 
ing that you know nothing about the 
work.” 

Applicant: “But, you see, not know- 
in’ the work makes it so much hard- 
er for me.” 





HAD HER SUSPICIONS 
Timid Wife (to husband who has 
fallen asleep at the wheel): “I don’t 
mean to dictate to you, George, but 
isn’t that billboard coming at us aw- 
fully fast?’ 





ARBITER OF STYLE 
Wife (trying on hats): “Do you 
like this turned down, dear?” 
Husband: “How much is it?” 
“Bleven dollars.” 
“Yes, turn it down.” 








NO PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE 

The witness was no longer youth- 
ful, and the young barrister thought 
it would be to his advantage to get 
her rattled. 

“And now, madam,” he said, “I 
must ask a personal question. How 
old are you?” 

“Young man,” she replied, “it isn’t 
more than an hour since the judge 
there objected to hearsay evidence. 
And I don’t remember being born; 
All I know of it is hearsay.” 


’ 


NO LIGHT TASK 
Girl: “I made this cake all by my- 
self.” 
Boy: “Yes, I can understand that, 
but who helped you lift it out of the 
oven?” 


THAT DEPENDS 
“T hate women without any rea- 
son.” 
“I like ’em that way.” 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“We saw a sign over the door of 
the county jail, saying, ‘No Admit- 
tance.’ Well, who wants to get in?” 


JUST CAUSE 

An Irishman, a Scotchman and a 
Jew dined together in a restaurant, 
and when the time came for paying 
the check, the Scotchman § said: 
“Hoot, mon, I'll pay,” with the result 
that the next day the newspapers car- 
ried the heading, “Jewish ventrilo- 
quist found murdered.” 

BUSINESS WAS BAD 

Two attorneys, one decidedly glum 
of countenance, met on the street. 

“Well, how’s business?” the first 
asked of the dismal one. 

“Rotten!” the pessimist replied. “I 
just chased an ambulance twelve 
miles and found a lawyer in it.” 


WE EXPECTED THIS JOKE 

Dessie: “What do you think of the 
moratorium ” 

Bessie: “Don’t know much about 
it. I always cross on the Maure- 
tania.” 
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HOW COME? 








SOME LINE 

A new minister in a Georgia church 
was delivering his first sermon. The 
janitor was a critical listener from a 
back corner of the church. The min- 
ister’s sermon was eloquent, and his 
prayers seemed to cover the whole 
category of human wants. After the 
services, one of the deacons asked the 
old janitor what he thought of the 
new minister. “Don’t you think he 
offers up a good prayer, Joe?” 

“Ah mos’ suhtainly does, boss. Why 
dat man axed de Lawd fo’ things that 
de odder preacher didn’t even know 
He had.” 

WISE MAN 

The prosecuting attorney had en- 
countered a rather difficult witness. 
At length, exasperated by the man’s 
evasive answers, he asked him if he 
was acquainted with any of the jury. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness, 
“more than half of them.” 


“Are you willing to swear that you 


know more than half of them?” de- 
manded the man of law. 

The other thought quickly: “If it 
comes to that,” he replied, “I am 
willing to swear that I know more 
than all of ’em put together.” 


THE BRUTE! 

A professor was in the habit of let- 
ting his dog sit by his side at meals. 
One evening, when he was out at din- 
ner a lady next to him, wishing to 
attract his attention, gently touched 
his sleeve. 

To the consternation of all present, 
he mechanically transferred a bone 
from his plate and said: “Oh, get 
away. Take this out on the mat and 
eat it.” 


WORSE THAN CHILE 

Husband (feeling a twinge in the 
back while he is tuning in the wire- 
less receiver): “I believe I’m getting 
lumbago.” 

Wife: “What’s the use, dear? You 
won’t be able to understand a word 
they say.” 

PROSPERITY 

Jakey: “How’s business?’ 

Ikey: “Wonderful! I just sold a 
man a $50,000 order.” 

Jakey: “I can’t believe it.” 

Ikey: “Well, I did. Come over to 
the office and I’ll show you the can- 
cellation.” 


PERISH THE THOUGHT 
“Now, what could be worse than a 
man without a country?” said the 
lecturer. 
“A country without a man,” said 
an attractive young woman, 


WHAT DID HE MEAN? 

A missionary wrote home: “The 
natives here are starving and are bad- 
ly in need of food—send more mis- 
sionaries.” 


RIGHT! 
Mary: “What’s a saw-horse?” 
John: “Past tense of a sea-horse.” 





Your Home Grown Grains 
To Make The Most Money 


The farmer who makes a practice of feeding his home grown 
crops to livestock always gets far better prices for his crops—invar- 

iably makes the most money out of his livestock—has a steadier 
income, and year in and year out is the most successful farmer. 


But in these days, to get every dollar of profit possible out of your home grown 
feeds, they must be balanced with a good mineral ration. Home grown grains alone 
are not enough—they are lacking in minerals. Without the proper minerals in its 
ration, no farm animal can do its best. The farmer who fails to balance his home grown 
grains with minerals loses a big part of their value and cuts down his profits. 


Murphy's Mineral Feeds when added to your home grown grains -will bring you 
faster gains—better health—less feed lot troubles and greater production. Murphy’s 
Mineral Feeds cost so little—only a few cents per animal and bring you many EXTRA 
dollars in profits. 












JAS. H. MURPHY, Pres. Murphy Products Co. 





Feed your home grown grains to your dairy 
herd. Balance these home grown grains with 
low priced protein concentrates of known value 
such as oilmeal and cottonseed meal and give 
your cows the necessary MINERALS they re- 
quire to get the most good out of this grain 
ration. Feed your home grown legume hay and 
your home grown corn silage. 

You expect each cow in your herd to produce 
milk for ten to ten and one-half months a year 
and, also, during that time to produce a good, 


Here’sa feeding plan that exactly fits your present 
feeding situation. It’s a plan that enables you to 
use your home grown feeds tothe best advantage. | 

Just self-feed your home grown grains such as 
corn, wheat, barley (for best results wheat or 
barley should be coarsely ground). Allow free 
access to a high protein concentrate, such as a 
mixture of two sacks of tankage, one of oilmeal 
and one of alfalfa meal or, better still, use 
Murphy’s Mineralized Protein, a most econom- 
ical and efficient protein supplement for hogs. 
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To supply the necessary MINERALS, which 
are so essential in a hog ration and which are 
lacking in grain feeds, allow free access to 
Murphy’s Minerals in a self-feeder. Then the 
hogs can help themselves to just the amount of 
grain, the amount of protein and the amount of 
MINERALS that they need. They will balance 
their ration better than you can balance it for 
them, and make pork quickly and economically 
for you. Hogs fed this way will make more rapid 
gains and doit cheaper than by any other method. 
You practically eliminate feed lot troubles, re- 
ducing them by seventy-five to ninety per cent. 


You'll be surprised to see how much more 
money you will get for home grown grains, how 
much thriftier and healthier your hogs will be, 
how much quicker you will get them to market 
on less feed and how much extra money you 
will make. 


Murphy’s Minerals are available in every 
locality. If you do not know the local Murphy 
Representative or Dealer, write us and we will 
give you his name. He will give you full details 
of this better money-making feeding plan. 





RADIO 


Tune in on Mur- 
phy’s Minstrels, 
tation WLS 
Chicago, every 
Monday, Wed., 
and Friday 
7A. M., C. S. T. 

















If you will send us your name and address, we will 


to Bigger Livestock Profits.”’ 
tell us what livestock you are feeding—what 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. Dept.420 Burlington, Wisconsin 
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Vit-O-Ray Feeding Pian Pays Big 
Cuts Feeding Costs—Produces Bigger Profits 


VIT-O-RAY is our mineral feed for Poultry. It is a com- 
bination of animal and vegetable proteins, vitamins and the 
COMPLETE LIST OF POULTRY MINERALS FOUND 
IN NO OTHER FEED. VIT-O-RAY for Poultry is the 
natural outcome of the success we have had in developing 
Murphy's Mineral Feed for livestock. VIT-O-RAY is that 
same mineral feeding principle adapted to the feeding of 
Poultry. 

VIT-O-RAY enables you to use your home grown grains 
and make a poultry ration that takes the place of all mash 
feeds, “balanced rations,” buttermilk—cod liver oil—meat 
scraps—or any other ingredient, at a big saving in feed 
costs. For example when you use 40% VIT-O-RAY, 40% 
ground wheat, bran or middlings and 20% ground corn, you 
have a complete egg feed that cannot be surpassed for 
egg production and it saves you at least $1.00 per hen per 
year on feed costs. 

Ask for our free book, ‘“‘The Dawn of a New Day in 
Poultry Feeding,’’ which tells all about feeding and manage- 
ment of Poultry at lowest possible cost. 


feeds you have to feed —we will send you 
gladly send you our latest book “A Sure Way | free and without obligation a formula that will 
Also if you will | enable you to get the best results from your 
ration and cut down your feeding costs. 


strong, healthy, vigorous calf. To manufacture 
milk and build a calf this cow must have raw 
materials in approximately the right proportion. 
All grains are low in minerals. Adding the right 
minerals to the ration makes feeds go farther 
and enables the cow to use her feeds to best 
advantage. 

It costs less than a cent a day per cow to 
balance your home grown feeds with Murphy’s 
Minerals. They supply the elements lacking in 
grains. They furnish the cow with all the extra 
materials she needs for milk production. They 
help her build a calf and maintain her own body. 
Murphy’s Minerals are safe, economical and 
palatable. A good ration of home grown grains, 
balanced with proteinconcentratesand Murphy’s 
MINERALS insures the health of your herd, 
assures better and stronger calves and results in 
greater production. Milk is produced so much 
more economically with a ration of this kind 
that, even at present milk prices, it pays a profit. 
It pays big to feed Murphy’s Minerals to your 
herd. It’s equally important to add Murphy’s 
Minerals to the ration for calves, young stock 
and beef cattle. 





GOOD MEN 
WANTED 

to sell Murphy's Miner- 

als. A splendid oppor- 

tunity for straightfor- 

ward, honest men with 

live stock experience. 

Write at once if 

interested. 
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